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Interview: 

MICHAEL 

BISHOP 

CONDUCTED BY DAVID PETTUS 

Thrust: Mike, why did you become a writer? 

Bishop: When I was in the seventh or eighth grade I had a very 
good triend who showed me a copy of a Classic's Illustrated 
comic book, which just happened to be an adaptation of Jack 
London’s White Fang. And I took that comic book home, and 
I read it, and I thought it was really great, and instead of be¬ 
ing overtaken with a desire to collect Classic's Illustrated 
comic books—which I did do, after a while —I went to my 
school library and checked out the book itself. And I read it. 
And I read everything by Jack London that I could get my 
hands on after that. So I got to thinking that I’d like to write 
stories like Jack London; but I think what I really wanted to 
do, then, was to live out the kind of adventures that Jack Lon¬ 
don wrote about. I kept thinking—here I am in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and I would really love to be in San Francisco, or 
Tahiti, or Juneau, Alaska, or someplace like that. And I guess 
I always thought there was something romantic about being 
a writer. At least at that time. I went on to read people like 
Ernest Hemingway, who was a kind of Jack London for 
adults, and John Steinbeck, and Somerset Maugham, and a 
lot of other people, and pretty soon I began thinking that the 
writer's life is an interesting life, and that I'd very much like to 
live my own life that way, and be a writer. 

Thrust: You didn’t read a lot of science fiction in those days? 

Bishop: No. I wasn’t a fan. I didn’t even know that fandom existed. I 
knew next to nothing about science fiction, and nothing at all 
about its active readership. Actually, one of my early favorite 
writers was Ray Bradbury, whose books I picked up in a dis¬ 
count house in Tulsa, Oklahoma. I had never heard of him. 
And I read all of his marvelous short stories and fell in love 
with his style —and, to me, he was another writer of the 
calibre of Steinbeck or Hemingway or London. . certainly 
not like them, but possessed of his own individuality and 
distinctiveness of style, and I enjoyed the concepts he wrote 
about-space travel and all of that. So I came to science fic¬ 
tion in a round-about fashion. Through literature, in general, 
rather than starting out reading Robert Heinlein, or Isaac 
Asimov, or Arthur Clarke. 

Thrust: The so-called "Big Three.” 

Bishop: I did read those people, but I was in the military... I was 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, when I began reading 
science fiction really seriously. I got real methodical in my 
reading then. I purposely set out to read the “classics” in the 
field, and I educated myself as to what contemporary science 
fiction was all about, long after the age when most fans 
already know. And at that time I found science fiction tremen¬ 



dously exciting! That was because I was reading the best 
that the field had to offer. I already had a firm grounding in 
the works of Bradbury, and after a lot of reading I began to 
see Bradbury in context, as a part of the larger, and 
sometimes more sophisticated, world of science fiction. 

Thrust: So you started writing science fiction? 

Bishop: The first stories that I wrote were not science fiction 
stories. They were stories slanted to a more “literary” market¬ 
place-the small magazines. I got a really nice rejection slip 
from the Virginia Quarterly Review one time, and that was 
one of the first things I can remember that gave me any en¬ 
couragement whatsoever to keep writing. 

Thrust: Rejection slips are encouraging? 

Bishop: Sure they are—if the editor takes the time to make specific 
comments; otherwise, no, they’re not. For the most part, the 
stories I was writing then did not find publication. My office- 
mate, at the Air Force Academy where I worked—the Prep 
School at the Air Force Academy—suggested that I try 
writing science fiction since I knew a little bit about it, and so I 
did. I wrote three or four stories before I came up with one 
that I really liked a great deal, and that was a story called 
“Pinon Fall,” which was published in Galaxy in 1970. That 
was my first real fiction sale. 

Thrust: Your first story was published in Galaxy magazine, but 
since then most of your short fiction has appeared in The 
Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction. Why is that? 

Bishop: Well, actually I sent “Pifion Fall’’ to The Magazine of Fan¬ 
tasy & Science Fiction before I sent it to Galaxy. The 
Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction rejected the story, 
and I sent it to Galaxy and they bought it. I by no means 
despised the sale to Galaxy at that time, and once I had one 
sale under my belt it became easier to make subsequent 
sales at The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction. Ed Fer- 
man is still buying stories from me, in fact. 

Thrust: I notice that you and Gerald Page recently had a story, a 
collaboration, in The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction. 
It was a science fiction detective story. 

Bishop: Yes. We’ve done one rather long story, and we've talked 
about others. 

Thrust: With rare exception, the science fiction detective mystery 
hasn't been a very successful formula. Asimov did it suc¬ 
cessfully years ago, and Niven has pulled it off recently. . . 
Do you think the science fiction detective mystery has a 
serious chance of becoming an established sub-genre? 

Bishop: In a way, I suppose, it already has. I’ve long been in¬ 
terested in the detective-mystery field. These kinds of stories 
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are fun. They’re a break from work that I might consider more 
serious. You can do anything with science fiction! If you want 
to do detective stories in a science fictional setting, then you 
can do that. You can do an R.A. Lafferty pastiche, if you want 
to do something like that, and I have done one, and have 
published one. You can do satire. And you can do outlandish 
farce—I have a story titled “Rogue Tomato,” which is one of 
my favorites. That story has generated quite an enthusiastic 
response from people who have read it. And it was an out¬ 
landish idea from the start. So you can do just about anything 
with science fiction. The odd thing, now, however, is that I 
find myself gravitating away from science fiction, into con¬ 
temporary and near-future fantasy. The thing I’ve been most 
interested in, from the beginning, is people. I get involved in 
the lives of the people that I write about. 

Thrust: You have a Master's degree in literature? 

Bishop: I have a Master’s degree in English Literature from the 
University of Georgia. I did my thesis on Dylan Thomas, and 
I've always been extremely interested in contemporary 
literature, and British & American poetry. 

Thrust: Where did you pick up your anthropological savvy? 

Bishop: That stems in part from the fact that I don’t have a strong 
background in the technological sciences. I don’t know a 
great deal about chemistry or physics. I have, probably, a 
layman’s awareness of those subjects, but anthropology by 
definition, breaking down the Greek roots of the word, is the 
study of man. And I mentioned a moment ago that my in¬ 
terest is people, and characterization. All right, if you’re in¬ 
terested in character, then you're interested in the study of 
human beings. Anthropology is the study of human beings, 
and I've always been intensly fascinated by the whole field. 
Not just social and cultural anthropology, but paleoan¬ 
thropology and physical anthropology as well-everyfh/ng 
that has to do with what it means to be human. My last three 
or four books have dealt with anthropological themes for that 
reason. My next novel, No Enemy But Time, is probably the 
most thoroughgoing investigation of human prehistory or 
origins that I've ever attempted, and I would venture to say 
that there aren’t very many writers who have gone as deeply 
into this particular subject in a work of fiction as this book at¬ 
tempts to do. Simon & Schuster, Timescape, will publish the 
book, and I’m hopeful it will find an audience, and that it will 
get people interested in human origins. There has been a lot 
of publicity for this kind of thing in the newspapers—with 
Richard Leakey and Donald Johanson and other anthro¬ 
pologists who have been working in Africa trying to unravel 
the mystery of human beginnings. I’m quite happy with the 
book. 

Thrust: I’ve been seeing a lot of stuff in the science magazines 
also. All about “Lucy” and Johanson and Edey. . . it’s all very 
interesting. It's my understanding that Lucy is 3.5 million 
years old! She is the oldest, most complete, best preserved 
skeleton of any hominid human ancester that has been found 
to date. 

Bishop: No matter how hard people like Leakey and Johanson 
work, or how long they work, they’re never going to be able to 
unravel completely the mystery of human origins. It’s there, 
as a mystery. We’ll never be able to know exactly how it all 
came about. My book, in a sense, is an attempt to present 
one possible picture of what it was like to be protohuman. On 
the brink of full-scale humanity. Perhaps those creatures 
were fully human... at least by all the criteria that really mat¬ 
ter—their devotion to one another, their developing spiritual 
awareness, their aggressiveness, and so on. In No Enemy 
But Time I try to examine the entire spectrum of what it 
means to be human. 

Thrust: That's no easy thing to do. 

Bishop: It’s quite a complex book, structurally. It’s a long novel- 
120,000 words— and the action takes place both in the 
Pleistocene and in our contemporary present, beginning in 
1963 and going all the way up to the year 2002. About 20,000 
words of the novel are going to be excerpted in Science Fic¬ 
tion Digest. 

Thrust: That had to be a difficult book to write! 


Bishop: It was. It was the hardest book that I've ever written. There 
were days when I sat down at the typewriter, getting ready to 
handle this material, that I felt I was banging my head against 
a wall. I really wondered if it was worth it. I feel good about 
the book now. But in the process of writing it, it was hard 
work and very frustrating. 

Thrust: When will the book be available? 

Bishop: In April, from Timescape Books, in hardcover first, and 
about a year later in paperback. I'm really excited about the 
novel because it summarizes a great deal of what I’ve done 
already, but it goes beyond that-in ambition and scope and 
the actual amount of material I put into it. At this point in my 
career it’s the best book I’ve done. 

Thrust: Are the societies that you write about “collages" of other 
societies you've read about in your anthropological 
research? 

Bishop: Yes. Let me say that loud and clear. Yes. Sometimes peo¬ 
ple say, well, you aren't supposed to read about Roman 
civilization, and then read about meso-American Indian 
tribes, and then combine the two of them because, really, 
you aren’t doing anything particularly creative. You’re just 
stealing” from history in one way or another. The thing is, 
however, that you have to have some knowledge of what 
human societies have existed, what human societies exist 
now, how people have lived at different places and at dif¬ 
ferent times, how they accommodate to their environment, 
and so on, to write about a society of any kind —human or 
alien. If you’re dealing with human characters, as opposed to 
aliens—and I’ve done both —human characters are going to 
limit you to a certain extent. There are patterns that are going 
to crop up in certain settings and situations, every time, 
because there are specific patterns of behavior that always 
work in those settings and situations. As hard as a writer may 
try to create a completely new society in a science fiction 
story or novel, I think he or she is probably working through a 
great many conspicuous or submerged references to past or 
present societies. It’s virtually impossible to escape that. 

Thrust: Even the most alien alien has to be interpreted in human 

Bishop: That's right. I did a book entitled Stolen Faces, for in¬ 
stance, and in it I have a society on another planet, and the 
people there are afflicted with a disease called muphormosy. 
And a lot of this novel comes from my reading about Father 
Damien of Molokai, who was treating lepers in Hawaii. It also 
comes from my reading about meso-American civilizations- 
the Aztecs in particular. These things all worked together in 
Stolen Faces, and some of it, I think, is apparent to the 
reader. The seams show. A reader will say, well, Bishop 
gleaned this from the midnight oil. You can see that ole 
Bishop was reading about Aztecs, and maybe he was 
reading about leprosy, and the two got mixed up somehow. 
All right, they did. I'll have to admit that. But at the same time 
I think I brought to this artificial conflation a certain thematic 
force —because I was trying to say something about human 
beings, in general, and the way we often behave towards one 
another. How some sections of a supposedly civilized society 
get set aside and discriminated against for one reason or 
another, no matter how trivial that reason may be. I was try¬ 
ing to say something, you see. It’s impossible for a writer to 
envision a completely new, completely unique, society. But 
you can, nonetheless, piece together some really interesting 
alien cultures and go about the business of saying 
something. 

Thrust: Which is what writers do. 

Bishop: I'd like to think so, sure. 

Thrust: I think your most successful attempt to portray an alien 
culture is a book called Transfigurations. 

Bishop: Thank you. That entire book was about an alien civiliza¬ 
tion, the Asadi, and I tried to be as thorough as possible in 
revealing it. I can’t think of another book that attempts to treat 
an alien race in such detail —their physical attributes, their 
prehistory, their behavior and what causes it, their environ¬ 
ment, what they eat, and so on. I think Transfigurations 
might be best described as my “hard” science book. I will 
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probably never write another book that is so true to the scien¬ 
tific method, the social sciences, and the biological sciences. 

Thrust: Do you have a special interest in Eastern religions? 

Bishop: I'm quite interested in the Orient. And that’s probably 
because, as a child, I lived one year in Japan. That was 
1950-51. My father was a military man. I was only five or six 
years of age then. I lived in Tokyo, and my interest in Japan 
has led to my reading about Japanese military history and 
oriental religions. Some of that has necessarily slipped into 
my work. 

Thrust: It certainly seems to me it has; particularly with regard to 
the concept of reincarnation. 

Bishop: I know what you're talking about, and I sometimes regret 
that particular aspect of my writing. A lot of that came from 
my reading of Yukio Mishima, who wrote a tetralogy called 
The Sea of Fertility. In the first book of that series, Spring 
Snow, you meet a character who crops up repeatedly in the 
other three books, but always in a different guise—he has 
been reincarnated. The reader knows it’s the same person, in 
a new incarnation, from one book to the next. My interest in 
Mishima led me to make use of the idea of reincarnation, 
which, by the way, I do not happen to have any firm belief in. 
I've always felt that the ending to A Little Knowledge, and 
perhaps to Catacomb Years as well, may suffer just a bit 
because of all the characters’ willing acceptance of reincar¬ 
nation. 

Thrust: Do you like writing in the short form better than at novel 
length? 

Bishop: I do like short fiction better. Writing short fiction is a more 
rewarding experience, not financially by any means, but 
when you write a short story, it takes you three or four or five 
days to do it, then you’ve got something to celebrate! You 
can celebrate the fact that the story is finished and behind 
you. Whereas, with a novel, you have to wait and wait and 
wait-each day you add a little bit to the book, but the end 
looks so discouragingly far away. Of course, the writing of a 
novel does have an end—but when you finish one, you 
seriously wonder if you’ll ever be able to do it again. I enjoy 
writing short stories. Writing a novel is work. Hard work. If it 
were possible to make a decent living writing only short 
stories, then I suppose I’d go in that direction. Novels aren’t 
all bad, however. You can build a novel from a single idea 
and expand and extrapolate upon that idea, and so you 
aren’t constantly faced with a decision as to “what idea am I 
going to develop today?” and “what am I going to do?" to 
generate a new story. In a novel, you have the idea, and you 
have the characters, and they sometimes generate a host of 
scenes and conflicts for you. So you aren’t constantly 
wondering what you’re going to do next. When you finish a 
short story you feel mighty good, but then you begin to 
wonder, what next? And I don’t like that. I’m kind of hard to 
live with between ideas-ask my wife and she’ll tell you that. 
I’m easier to get along with when I'm working on something 
than I am when I’m between projects, trying to decide what to 
work on. 

Thrust: Ideas come easy for you? 

Bishop: I'm usually two or three ideas ahead of myself, and I 
always have some concept of what I'll do next, but usually an 
idea will grab me and begin to germinate, and if I find myself 
having trouble sleeping because an idea has taken hold of 
me, then I know that’s what I'll write next. I’m working on a 
novel right now, in fact, and it just got to the point where the 
idea for it consumed me to the degree that I was unable to 
sleep. I would lie awake, thinking about it, and I can't really 
say that the book was writing itself during that time, but it was 
developing, and so I knew that I would eventually have to sit 
down and write it. Sometimes the idea chooses you, instead 
of you choosing the idea. 

Thrust: This new book, is it a horror novel? 

Bishop: It’s a contemporary horror novel with a humorous grudge 
against that genre. It’s set in a small Georgia town much like 
my own home town of Pine Mountain, Georgia. I don’t really 
want to tell you too much about the book. The idea for the 
book is, I think, a singular idea. Whether it’s strong enough to 


carry the weight I’m placing on it is something else again. I 
won’t know until the book is finished and people have read it. 
I feel right now, however, that everything is going well. But I 
won’t be certain until the book is all Ihe way out of my 
Selectric. 

Thrust: Are you writing a book that scares you, personally, or are 
you writing what you think will frighten other people? 

Bishop: Well, it has a particular relevence to me, because it's a 
writer's kind of nightmare. It has to do with a typewriter that 
has a will of it’s own —I’ve told you more than I really want to 
at this stage, that gives a great deal away, but it doesn't give 
away the kinds of emotional/psychological effects it has on 
my character, who is a young woman, with children, who is 
trying to make a living as a free-lance writer after her hus¬ 
band has died of cancer. Actually, there is a lot of myself in 
this character, even though she is female, and using a 
female character gives me an opportunity to stand outside 
myself, while, at the same time, looking at myself. So it's an 
interesting situation, and I’m enjoying the work on this book. I 
should mention, too, that this novel deliberately satirizes the 
very sort of novel that the reader first assumes it to be. 

Thrust: You have big plans for the Cygnusians? 

Bishop: No. I really don’t. 

Thrust: You’re through with them now? 

Bishop: I thought I was through with them when I finished 
Catacomb Years. But Ian Watson, the British writer, and I 
had been coresponding for a long time. . ever since I did a 
review of his The Embedding for Locus. He saw the review 
and was pleased to find it largely favorable, and he wrote me 
a letter commenting upon the one element in my review 
which was not favorable, and since that time we have 
developed an extremely close friendship and a good working 
relationship with each other, even though we’ve never met 
face to face. Transfigurations was dedicated to Ian Watson. 
Anyhow, Ian and I collaborated on a small novel entitled 
Under Heaven's Bridge. It was Ian’s idea to take a look at 
the Cygnusians and find out what they’re like on their own 
home world. I didn't want to connect this book too closely 
with my Urban Nucleus series, so we didn’t call the aliens 
Cygnusians—we called them Kybers. But it’s the same group 
of aliens we're talking about. Under Heaven's Bridge is 
already out in England, and Ace Books will publish it here in 
America sometime next spring. 

Thrust: How did you and Watson go about collaborating? 

Bishop: We claim, and nobody has refuted us to date, that we 
have created, between ourselves, the first transatlantic 
science fiction novel collaboration. We did it entirely via cor¬ 
respondence. 

Thrust: You have a “traditional” science fiction story that will be ap¬ 
pearing in Omni magazine? 

Bishop: Yes. The setting this time is Mars, which, to my way of 
thinking is the quintessential science fiction planet. Maybe 
no longer, now that we’ve seen Mars through the Mariner fly¬ 
by’s and that sort of thing. But go back only a few years and 
Mars was the planet to which every paranoiac earthling 
looked when worried about the threat of invasion from 
another civilization across the sea of space. The Martian 
Chronicles, by Ray Bradbury, was a book that much im¬ 
pressed me when I was a teen-ager, and I always wanted to 
write a story set on Mars. And yet, what with the Mariner fly¬ 
by’s, I felt that, my goodness, that just about wipes out the 
possibility of writing anything except, perhaps, a story about 
a team of astronauts who land on the planet and fight for sur¬ 
vival there—and I didn’t want to do a story like that. So what 
I’ve done is set this story three or four thousand years from 
now when we have completely terraformed the planet, so 
that it is habitable. There are trees, and canals! What I’ve 
done, then, is craftily re-create the Mars that Ray Bradbury 
wrote about. One of the primary focuses will be the Martian 
volcano, Mons Olympus, which, as far as we know today, is 
the largest volcano in the solar system. 

Thrust: What’s the plot line? 

Bishop: This particular story deals with an adolescent's attempt to 
come to grips with a celebration that occurs infrequently on 
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Mars, and the people’s memory ot old Earth, and the fact that 
the Earth is no longer a habitable planet. 

Thrust: I'm anxious to read it. I'll look lor it in Omni. Say, why did 
you rewrite A Funeral tor the Eyes of Fire? 

Bishop: Because I was dissatisfied with it as it stood. Which is the 
only reason I can think of to rewrite anything. 

Thrust: Have you heard comments from other writers or critics, pro 
or con, with regard to taking something you've already done 
and “fixing” it? 

Bishop: Nobody has said anything to me about it. In fact, it has 
generated very little comment at all. Eyes of Fire isn’t selling 
well at all. I think that the revision improved the original novel 
a great deal —it added any number of elements and new 
dimensions that I didn’t have the ability to handle when I 
wrote the initial version because A Funeral for the Eyes of 
Fire was my first novel. Eyes of Fire is really my sixth or 
seventh novel, depending on how you count it. A Funeral for 
the Eyes of Fire to Eyes of Fire, then, spans quite a period 
of development in my career as a writer. The original novel 
didn’t sell well either, and Dave Hartwell at Timescape told 
me that the word “funeral” may have scared off a few poten¬ 
tial readers. Perhaps Michael Bishop’s reputation scared 
them off the revised version. Nevertheless, / see Eyes of 
Fire as an important book in my career. It hasn’t been a com¬ 
mercial blockbuster, but I’m proud of it. 

Thrust: How did the Urban Nucleus series come along? 

Bishop: At the time, I was attempting to write something decidedly 
more science fictional than fantasy-oriented. I though I’d 
write a story set in a future urban environment. And 
everything that I had read certainly suggested that the city of 
the future has to be domed —I don’t know why, the conceit 
was well established and traditional. You couldn’t read about 
the future of our metropolitan areas without coming across a 
reference, somethere, to the Big Bubble. So its an old idea. I 
can’t claim any credit for it. I think I was heavily influenced by 
Robert Silverberg’s “Urban Monads" from The World Inside. 
Which, I think, is a far more original idea than the notion of a 
domed city. I put my characters into a domed city because I 
was a young writer and I could not envision an acceptable 
science fictional alternative. It was really just a dumb sur¬ 
render to a ludicrously unexamined idea and a function of my 
callowness as an aspiring science fictioneer. 

Thrust: Well I don’t think that at all. Certainly, you didn’t invent the 
idea of a domed city; but what you did do is tell us what it 
would be like if there were such a thing. 

Bishop: All right. I did try to visualize what it would be like to live in 
a claustrophobic environment. I tried to do stories about peo¬ 
ple who were real, with real problems and real concerns 
about the operation of their society, and their place in it. And 
that’s what kept me going on that particular series. Not the 
idea of a domed city, itself, but the people in it. 

Thrust: That’s exactly what kept readers interested in the stories 
also. 

Bishop: I don’t think that I’ll ever write another story set against 
that background. I’m no longer interested in it. 

Thrust: That’s a damn shame. . .1 liked those stories! 

Bishop: Well, I liked them too, at the time. I think two or three of the 
best stories I’ve ever done came out of that series; I like “The 
Samurai and the Willows” and “The Windows in Dante's Hell” 
and “Old Folks at home.” I think those are three of the best 
stories I've ever written. And they happen to belong to the Ur¬ 
ban Nucleus series. 

Thrust: I guess we'd better wrap this thing up; got anything waiting 
for release that we haven’t already talked about? 

Bishop: I’ve got a short story collection coming out from Arkham 
House at the end of this month, Blooded on Arachne. It will 
have eleven interior charcoal illustrations by the young 
Mississippian artist, Glenn Ray Tutor, sewn signatures, 
cayenne-colored end papers, and, for all that, a truly nominal 
cover price. 

Thrust: I was wondering when you’d do another one of those. 

Bishop: I really haven't had a short story collection. Catacomb 
Years is a “fix-up," which is to say that all the stories in it are 
tied together via similar background, and I intended for those 


stories to be put together when I wrote them. So I’ve always 
looked at Catacomb Years more as a novel than a collection 
of stories. The Arkham House book, Blooded on Arachne, 
is my first short story collection. It will appear in paperback, 
from Pocket Books, about a year from now. It contains, in ad¬ 
dition to the title story, the novellas “On the Street of the 
Serpents” and “The White Otters of Childhood," plus eight 
other stories and two poems. Several of these were Hugo or 
Nebula finalists, and the poem “ For the Lady of a Physicist” 
won the 1979 Rhysling Award in the long-poem category. 
This is an award given by the Science Fiction Poetry 
Association, and although this is a small group by some stan¬ 
dards, I am proud to belong to it. 

Thrust: How many stories, in all, have you written? 

Bishop: I guess there are about fifty stories. 

Thrust: So the Arkham House collection represents only a very 
small sampling of your total output. 

Bishop: Yes, but there will be still another short story collection, 
titled One Winter In Eden, later next year. It will be directed 
to fantasy, horror, near-future sf, and uncategorizable 
strange stories. I think it's likely to be an even better collec¬ 
tion than the first. 

Thrust: Sounds good! I look forward to seeing both books. Thank 
you, Michael Bishop. 


MICHAEL BISHOP: A SELF-INTERVIEW UPDATE 

Q: It was some time ago that Dave Pettus cornered you at an Atlan¬ 
ta sf convention and let you babble on about yourself into a 
tape machine. Blooded on Arachne has already appeared 
in paperback, your novel No Enemy But Time—to the sur¬ 
prise of many and the dismay of at least a few-has won a 
Nebula Award, and your send-up of horror novels, Who 
Made Stevie Crye?, has found a hardcover publisher in 
Arkham House. How do you feel about all this? 

A: Good. 

Q: What’s going to happen to my credibility as an interviewer if you 
continue to reply in monosyllables? 

A: Not much. 

Q: Well, that’s one more syllable than last time. Let's get on with 
this? Has your second story collection, One Winter in Eden, 
appeared yet? 

A: I have one of two advance copies in hand at present (late 
December, 1983), and the book should be generally 
available from Arkham House by the time this update sees 
print. It features an introduction by Thomas M. Disch, interior 
illustrations by Andrew Smith, the artist who did such fine 
work for Charles L. Grant’s collection Tales from the 
Nlghtside, and twelve stories, including the Nebula-Award- 
winning novellette “The Quickening" and several stories that 
first appeared in magazines or anthologies that are no longer 
readily available. 

Q: Such as? 

A: “Cold War Orphans," which originally came out in Bruce 
McAllister’s anthology Their Immortal Hearts from the West 
Coast Poetry Review, a publisher aided by grant money from 
the National Endowment for the Arts and the Nevada State 
Council on the Arts. Bruce’s title piece and Barry Malzberg's 
“Le Croix (The Cross)” also appear in the collection. The lat¬ 
ter story Barry Subsequently expanded into his Ace novel 
The Cross of Fire. 

Q: “Cold War Orphans" is science fiction? 

A: Only marginally. It takes place-for the most part-in Incirlik, 
Turkey, in 1957. It deals with our U2 overflights of the Soviet 
Union and the men who made them. The bulk of the story 
consists of a letter from one of the U2 pilots to his twelve- 
year-old son back in Kansas. The formal of the letter 
presented so many typographical difficulties that my editor at 
Arkham House, Jim Turner, vowed that he would do every¬ 
thing in his power never to have to set it in type again. He did 
it right, though, and the story looks fine. To my mind, sf or no, 
it’s one of the best pieces of fiction I’ve ever written. 
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Q: So you’re abandoning sf and fantasy for the so-called 
mainstream? 

A: For God’s sake, don't start that rumor. I just don’t want to be ar¬ 
bitrarily confined to any particular category. In 1982 I had 
stories in Ellery Queen's and Allred Hitchcock's. That was fun 
because it corroborated the fact that I could sell to markets 
outside the sf and fantasy fields. But in 1983 I also had good 
work in Omni, Asimov’s, and F&SF. Further, my novella “Her 
Habiline Husband," which reverses the basic situation in No 
Enemy But Time by bringing a surviving specimen of the 
protohuman species Homo habilis into present-day Georgia, 
appeared in Terry Carr’s Universe 13. 

Q: Is there a novel in that? 

A: I hope so. I’ve gone to contract with Tor Books, with David Hart¬ 
well, previously my editor at both Berkley and Timescape, 
acting as my editor on a free-lance basis, and it’s my inten¬ 
tion to add two novella-length sections to "Her Habiline Hus¬ 
band” by July 1, 1984. The resulting novel will probably not 
carry the same title as the piece that first appeared in 
Universe 13; even so, I like the alliteration and the implied 
debt to John Collier's neglected little masterpiece, His 
Monkey Wife. 

Q: That reminds me. One Winter in Eden also contains a story 
called “The Monkey's Bride," which first appeared in Jessica 
Amanda Salmonson’s Heroic Visions. Moreover, the pro¬ 
tagonist of No Enemy But Time fathers a child on a habiline 
female whom he rather uxoriously refers to as, ah, Helen. Do 
you have some sort of unhealthy erotic fixation on sexual 
relations between human beings and members of the so- 
called “lower” primate species? 

A: Of course not. 

Q: You don’t? 

A: I’d prefer to call it a healthy erotic fixation. 

Q: You’re getting yourself into trouble here, Bishop. Some people 
have no affinity for irony at all. 

A: All right. Let's talk about something else, overlooking the fact 
that I've just written a long poem entitled ‘To a Chimp Held 
Captive for Purposes of Research” that concludes with its 
narrator's donning of a gorilla costume and his symbolic mar¬ 
riage to the creature apostrophized in each of its ten stanzas. 
If we go into that, the Ku Klux Klan will get after me. 

Q: Any other stories from One Winter in Eden that you’d care to 
mention? 

A: Just one, "The Yukio Mishima Cultural Association of Kudzu 
Valley, Georgia." Ellen Kushner purchased this story for her 
Ace anthology Basilisk and wrote a charming introduction to 
it. Upon opening my advance copy of the Arkham House col¬ 
lection to the page on which I acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the various editors who supported my work, I was appalled 
to find that I had somehow neglected to include Ellen’s name. 
She deserves as much credit as many of the others, 
however, and I’d like both to apologize to her for the omission 
and to thank her publicly in this self-interview. Arnold Fenner 
of Shayol, by the way, is another who warrants my hearty 
thanks. 

Q: Earlier you remarked that No Enemy But Time may have won 
its 1982 Nebula for Best Novel to “the dismay of some.” Why 
did you say that? Surely the writers who voted for it liked it. 

A: I hope so. Maybe this is my own paranoia and sense of literary 
inadequacy speaking. You see, not long ago, in response to 
a reader asking about the peculiar rationale behind many 
Nebula Award selections, Isaac Asimov wrote, “There are in¬ 
deed some people who think that Nebula nominations and 
awards are like the ‘peace of God,' which, according to Philip- 
pians 4:7, ‘passeth all understanding.’” 

Q: Do you agree with the Good Doctor? 

A: More or less, I’m afraid I do —although I have an untried and 
maybe somewhat self-serving theory about both the Hugo 
and the Nebula awards. 

Q: Out with it. 

A: Well, in the case of the Hugos, I think what's most likely to sway 
voters is the popularity of individual works of fiction in con¬ 
junction with the popularity and high name-recognition of 
their authors. 


Q: Never the literary merit of the works in question? 

A: No, I don’t say that. Often a story of genuine literary merit also 
achieves genuine popularity and wins a well-deserved Hugo. 
I think immediately of Walter M. Miller, Jr.’s A Canticle tor 
Leibowitz and Ursula K. Le Guin’s The Left Hand of 
Darkness. Without meaning to cast aspersions on the inter¬ 
nal consistency and the artistic success of other winners, I 
ought to add that I don't think it’s happened very often lately. 

Q: Whereas you believe that the Nebula is actually given on the 
basis of literary merit? Isn’t that a rather self-congratulatory 
stance? 

A: Wait a minute. I believe that among the Science Fiction Writers 
of America the prevailing feeling is that the Nebulas should 
go — theoretically, at least—to the works in their categories of 
the highest literary merit, not just to the flashiest contenders 
of the pieces by the most well-known names. The operative 
word here is theoretically. In other words, there is an intention 
behind the Nebulas to reward works of genuine literary merit. 
In my opinion, though, the SFWA fails as often as it suc¬ 
ceeds. As Asimov himself noted in handing out an award at 
the Nebula banquet last April in New York the winner of a 
particular story category was not necessarily the best story in 
its category, but it was undeniably—by toting up the ballots 
cast—the winner in its category. The difference is crucial, of 
course, and it’s the difference between these two notions that 
niggles at the Nebulas, the Hugos, and every other institu¬ 
tionalized literary award given on the basis of a democratic 
vote. 

Q: Are you advocating the use of elitist committees? Are you a foe 
of democracy? 

A: You’re running ahead of me again. Hold on. I was saying that I 
think it’s the intention of SFWA to bestow its awards on works 
that approach being the “best”—not merely the most 
popular—in their categories. I’ve also said that quie often 
SFWA (which consists of human beings rather than Spock- 
like Vulcans) fails to do so, permitting other considerations to 
influence its voting. 

Q: Do you have an example? 

A: In the interest of fairness, since it may appear I’m trying to trash 
a past winner, let's take my story, “The Quickening,” which 
won for the Best Novelette of 1981. I’m by no means certain 
that it really deserved the honor, although I’d be lying if I said 
I wasn't delighted to possess the attractive Lucite trophy that 
the organization gave me for it. However, I think there may 
have been a feeling on the part of the membership—or a 
substantial portion of the membership—that it was time for 
me to win. (You can call this the Elizabeth Taylor/Butterfield 
8 Syndrome, if you like.) Over the past few years other good 
stories of mine had either lost or failed to be nominated for 
the Nebula, and “The Quickening" was good enough—with¬ 
out perhaps being the best story I had ever written—to merit 
a belated Nebula for my previous accomplishments. 

Q: If that theory has any validity, Bishop, when is Thomas Disch, 
who has never received a Nebula, going to win one? 

A: You’re trying to throw a monkeywrench in my musings, aren’t 
you? The only answer I have for that is that Disch may be so 
good—in a subversive, truly original way—that his work 
frightens, or antagonizes, the more tradition-oriented 
segments of SFWA’s membership. His failure to win, or 
SFWA's failure to vote him, a Nebula is a powerful argumenl 
for the essential conservatism of even this supposedly 
forward-looking writers' award. 

Q: What about ‘The Quickening”? 

A: Well, I'm suspicious enough of awards procedures in general to 
think that extraliterary considerations may have influenced 
its selection. I can’t document the case either way. Still, if 
another novelette was more deserving of the accolade, then 
the SFWA, or a substantial portion of its membership, failed 
in its intent to reward the best story in its category for that 
particular year. Vanity prevents me from declaring outright 
that that’s what happened, and once again we run into the 
problem of the degree of subjectivity involved in deciding 
literary merit. That's always a problem, especially when the 
passage of time hasn’t been sufficient to allow the inevitable 
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sifting of the works in question. For these and other reasons, 
Christopher Priest has proposed doing away with annual 
awards and letting a period of at least five years go by before 
even attempting to bestow a trophy for literary merit. 

Q: What about the intention behind the Hugos? 

A: Every award is given for the “best" representative in its category. 
In the literary categories, at least, that suppdSedly objective 
adjective jumps out at you like a four-headed dog —best 
novel, best novella, best novelette, best short story—on a 
leash that's a little too long for comfort. I think that most fans 
would agree that “best" in the case of the Hugos really means 
“most popular." By and large —hell, since the vote is osten¬ 
sibly democratic, never mind the hubbub over the Australian 
ballot— by simple definition —the novels and stories that win 
Hugos are the most popular novels and stories among the 
readers who have voted for them. To argue that these same 
novels and stories are by simple definition also the most ac¬ 
complished and deserving in a literary sense, however, is 
sheer self-delusion. I’m cheered by the fact that not many 
readers actually mount this argument. 

Q: Couldn’t the same case be made against Nebula-Award win¬ 
ners? They’re determined by a democratic vote, loo, you 

A: Of course the same case could be made. Again, it's a matter of 
both intention and degree. The SFWA writers determining 
what's “most popular" with them try to do so on a, urn, 
nebulous perception of what is also the “best" in purely 
literary terms. 

Q: Um urn urn urn urn. Bishop, ole boy, you sound like a 
Republican politician addressing the representatives of 
organized labor at a covered-dish church social. You’re trip¬ 
ping over your own tongue. 

A: Listen, it’s a thorny question. All I can do is keep reiterating “in¬ 
tention and degree” and hope that someone catches a glim¬ 
mer of the genuine reality that so feebly buttresses my point 
of view. 

Q: Is there anything wrong with “best” meaning “most popular"? 

A: Not a thing. Particularly if everyone understands that that is 
what it really means. The intention behind the Hugos—let me 
go out on another limb, maybe a somewhat sturdier one—is 
not only to reward the writers who have made the readership 
the happiest but also to encourage other writers to give this 
same readership more works of these happy-making kind. 
Currently generating the highest degree of approval at novel 
length are epics, sagas, multivolume space operas, and 
books in excess of 300 pages by writers with heavyweight 
reputations. Sequels to works of demonstrated popularity are 
almost always shoo-ins for Hugo consideration. 

Q: Ah, HA! I see it all clearly! You’re jealous because No Enemy 
But Time—1982's Nebula-Award winner for, uh, Best 
Novel—didn't even make the final ballot in the Hugo competi¬ 
tion! Ah, ha! AH, HA! 

A: Settle down, fellah. You haven’t caught me in flagrante delicto 
copulating with a rhesus monkey. Of course, I’m disturbed. 
Of course, I’m. . jealous. There it’s out. Does that make you 
happy? 

Q: What you’re trying to say is that No Enemy But Time should 
have been a Hugo finalist? 

A: What I'm trying to say is that as a professional writer with a firm 
commitment to his craft and an ego no less overweening 
than that of most people in this business, I would have liked 
my book to appear on the final Hugo ballot. Obviously, 
however, if it had a fair reading without receiving enough 
votes to place it there, it did not deserve to. It’s altogether im¬ 
possible for a book of marginal popularity to win an award 
geared to selecting the most popular sf novel of the year. 
That would be a contradiction in terms. 

Q: But you're disappointed? You had hoped that No Enemy But 
Time would be a breakthrough book with readers as well as 
with reviewers and your fellow writers? 

A: I am, and I had. The situation parallels something that happen¬ 
ed two or three years ago in the awards-giving procedures of 
the sf community. Gregory Benford’s novel Timescape, 
which gave its name to an entire line of science fiction at 


Pocket Books, won the Nebula but did not even appear as a 
finalist on the Hugo ballot. Moreover, the SF Book Club 
declined to pick it up as either a main selection or an alter- 

Q: Hold your horses, Bishop. No Enemy But Time had a Book 
Club Edition. You can’t blame its failure to reach the final 
Hugo ballot on the public’s-of fandom’s-supposed lack of 
access. 

A: I know. People who enjoy warning even marginally successful 
writers not to let their “success" go to their heads ought to 
take real comfort from this humbling fact. I’m humbled. Again 
and again, trying my best to create a body of work at once in¬ 
telligent and accessible, I’m humbled by the knowledge that 
many readers regard it, sometimes a priori, as difficult or 
idiosyncratic. 

Q: A priori? Idiosyncratic? 

A: Forgive me. You can see what I’m up against. Anyway, 
sometimes I want to shout, “Hey, gang, I can write funny, too! 

I can make you laugh! I can make you smile! I’m very—’’ 

Q: “—versatile"? 

A: Yeah. Anyway, the analogy with Benford's Timescape breaks 
down when it comes to the Book Club business. There's a 
certain irony here, too, because Benford gave me some 
cogent advice about the time-travel element in my novel, and 
I used it to solve a problem relating to what most sf readers 
call the Grandfather Paradox. All the same, the book is not 
doing badly. Its hardcover edition has c,ompletely sold out (at 
any rate, bookstores ordering it cannot get their orders filled), 
and it's gone into a second paperback printing in the wake of 
the Nebulas. It was mentioned prominently in the “New and 
Notewrothy” section on paperbacks in The New York Times 
Book Review, and it came in second to Brian Aldiss’s 
Helliconia Spring, the first volume of a projected trilogy, in 
both the voting for Great Britain’s premier sf prize and the 
selection procedures of the awards committee bestowing the 
John W. Campbell Memorial Award. Aldiss’s fine book, by 
the way, also failed to make the final six on this year’s Hugo 
ballot. 

Q: What are you trying to tell us, Bishop? 

A: That No Enemy But Time may deserve a closer look than many 
sf aficianados blinded by heavyweight reputations have 
given it. For some reason, the SF Book Club, which might 
reasonably expect to gain by plugging the fact that it won a 
Nebula back in April, no longer offers the novel as an in¬ 
troductory selection and has not even bothered to trumpet 
the award once in the eight or nine Things to Come an¬ 
nouncements that have come out since the Nebula banquet. 
This is completely incomprehensible to me. If you’re in the 
business of selling books, by God you make use of your 
strongest inducements and publicity ploys to sell ’em. Don't 
you? 

Q: I'm asking the questions here. Anything else? 

A: Only this: My financial sitaulion vis-a-vis that of writers with 
heavyweight reputations—Asimov, Clarke, and Heinlein, if 
you require names —is so precarious that readers wishing to 
rectify the imbalance just a little will find that No Enemy But 
Time gives good weight for its fairly hefty, but still not 
unreasonable, asking price. 

Q: I hope that’s the end of your self-advertisement. I meant, 
anything else about the Nebulas? 

A: I like what Joe Haldeman has to say about them in his introduc¬ 
tion to Nebula Award Stories Seventeen from Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 

Q: And what's that? 

A: “Normal campaign practices. . don’t go beyond making sure 
your friends know you have a story on the ballot that’s the 
best damned thing since Heinlein was a pup. Of course this 
does give an element of ‘popularity contest’ to the Nebulas, 
but that’s also true of Emmys and Oscars and school-board 
elections. All you can do is grumble, and make sure your 
vote is based on merit alone. Except, of course, when your 
own story is on the ballot. Then you don't even have to read 
the others.” 

...ncont.on page 26 
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Looking Back: 

My Life in Science Fiction 



CHARLES D. HORNIG 


With Dr. Jeffrey M. Elliot 


It is difficult for me to reflect on my life, after 66 years, without 
experiencing a sense of awe at its narrow contingencies—how I 
came into being by a series of trivial incidents and accidents—and 
have been maintained up to now despite many narrow escapes. I 
feel there is some kind of grace at work, for which I am constantly 
grateful. I don’t have to be here. The world owes me nothing. Each 
morning that I wake up is a special gift. When I dwell upon this, I no 
longer feel that I have missed out on something I should have had, 
that I ought to have more, or be more than I am. 

I almost didn't make it at all. I was a “blue” baby, and the doc¬ 
tor—after delivering me at home—didn’t think I would live. I could 
not digest any kind of food and was at the point of death when 
someone suggested Nestle’s Baby Food, which was something I 
could swallow. The doctor said that if I lived to be seven, I would 
probably go on living. At seven, I entered the first grade. 

A weak, underweight child, I didn’t know that my occasinal 
biliousness and fainting spells were caused by malnutrition, or that 
poverty was not the common lot—so I didn’t feel at all underprivi¬ 
leged. The misery I experienced came mostly from the elder of my 
two sisters —seven years my senior—who sadistically enjoyed over¬ 
powering me and teasing me to distraction. I soon learned that it 


does no good to fight. This carried over to my school years, when 
the tough kids (cruel as only children can be) mocked me by calling 
me “elephant ears’’—because of my protruding appendages—and 
beat me up after school. Fortunately, we moved away from that 
school in a few months, and things got better. 

We moved, it seemed to me, every few months during the 
1920’s and before I was ten had lived in many towns in Northern 
New Jersey—from Jersey City, where I was born, to Perth Amboy, 
South Amboy, Parlin, Linden, and Elizabeth. It seems the landlords 
would only let the rent fall in arrears for a short time-and then we 
were on our way again. My father had been an accountant, but fail¬ 
ing eyesight made this profession no longer possible. He tried to be 
a salesman, but was a miserable failure at this. As I grew older, my 
mother found a job in a secondhand store, and my sisters, as soon 
as they were 15, were working in Woolworth’s for $10 per week, and 
helped out a bit. My second sister, fortunately, was kind and good- 
natured, the only saving grace for me in the family. My family 
members were not demonstrative by nature, and my parents never 
displayed their love for us. 

The saddest moments make the deepest impressions. For me, 
it was the day my father cried like a baby, sobbing, “I am such a 
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failure!" I patted him on the shoulder and said, “Everything will be all 
right, Pop.” I was ten, and living with my father during a temporary 
separation of my parents. A sad religious parade was passing down 
the street in front of our furnished room, with somber, Mahler-like 
music. Nothing would ever be all right for my father again. He died 
at 61, more from a lack of will to live than the "complications" noted 
by the doctor. 

I discovered when I was nine that there would be no real 
"goodies" unless I worked for them, so I dragged bundles of Satur¬ 
day Evening Posts and Ladies Home Journals around to the 
neighbors in Linden to earn a few pennies. Later, while living in 
Elizabeth, I did somewhat better selling newspapers on the streets 
after school and on weekends. One day I earned 88®, which my 
father needed to “borrow." 

My three years in junior high school were joyful ones. I made a 
few good friends, but I was too shy with girls to have a “real” 
girlfriend until I graduated junior high in 1932, when I was given the 
“Ideal Boy” prize for outstanding scholarship. Sitting on top of the 
world, one of the girls told me she would “be your girlfriend if you’ll 
have me.” A lovely person with whom I still correspond and visit oc¬ 
casionally today after 48 years, I lost her as a girlfriend within a few 
months from “a-courtin' too slow.” 

The most wonderful thing that happened to me in junior high, 
though, had nothing to do with school. It was the discovery of 
science fiction in August, 1930. Purely by chance, a glaring cover 
on Amazing Stories caught my eye, and I was hooked. It became 
the greatest “high” in my life—at least, intellectually. A door was 
opened into a universe that I didn’t know existed. I was no longer im¬ 
prisoned on this disappointing earth, but could now wander through 
the galaxies, across time, and into strange lands. 

However, magazines then cost 25®, which was a lot of money 
in 1930 for a boy without a job—and there were four of them: Amaz¬ 
ing, Wonder Stories, Astounding Stories, and Weird Tales. I just had 
to have them all, each month, in addition to the Wonder and Amaz¬ 
ing quarterlies, which were 50® each. 

So, I took what jobs I could to keep me in science fiction-work¬ 
ing in tailor shops, delivering clothes, selling candy door-to- 
door—and somehow I was able to keep up with the field. Later, in 
1931, I found it possible to make an occasional trip to New York 
City, where there were used magazine stores, some specializing in 
science fiction. One in particular, at the end of The Bowery where 
Third Avenue starts, huddled in the shade of the old elevated 
railroad, was a real treasure chest of past issues. I gloried in their 
many gaudy covers, living for the day when they could all be mine! 
At the time, however, I could only catch up one issue at a time. In 
later years, I did succeed in collecting every science fiction and fan¬ 
tasy magazine ever published, and maintained an elaborate cross- 
reference file on all their stories and authors. 

For a time, all other interests, even girls, took a back seat to this 
glorious adventure. Almost every day in the summer of 1931, I fell 
asleep on the living room sofa, reading science fiction and listening 
to classical music on the radio. I was in my glory. The real world 
paled into insignificance. It had not been very kind to me anyway. 
Not, at least, for the first 15 years. 

In 1932, there were brief lapses in my total absorption with 
science fiction—a few months diverted to girls, burlesques, and 
other responses to newly-activated hormones. Also, I worked a 
couple of months as a fill-in secretary to a local lawyer, and It was in 
the lawyer’s office, at the age of 16, that I was first called 
“Mister"—by a shoe-shine boy! It seemed that youth was going by 
all too rapidly. My boss, the lawyer, (who paid me a lordly $5 per 
week, full-time!), once treated me to a ticket down to Sea Girt, New 
Jersey, to hear a campaign speech by that “upstart liberal,” Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who dared hope to be President. 

Early in 1933 it came to me, as it does to all good science fic¬ 
tion fans, it seems, that I should bring out a science fiction fan 
magazine. Of course, that was a novel idea in those early years, as 
there hadonly been one or two up to that time—principally The Time 
Traveller and Fantasy Magazine, put out by a group of New York 
fans. Fandom had started as a flicker around 1927, when en¬ 
thusiastic young boys, eager to find others interested in their 
strange hobby, wrote to others whose names and addresses ap¬ 
peared on letters in the pro magazines of the day. In this way, fan¬ 
dom was born. 


I wrote to many of the prominent authors of the day-H P. 
Lovecraft, Clark Ashton Smith, August W. Derleth, Eando Binder, 
and others, begging for manuscripts to start my modest effort, 
which I would call The Fantasy Fan. I was pleasantly surprised at the 
willing responses, and soon had a small stack of good short stories 
and articles —many of them, of course, having been rejected by the 
paying markets —but later reprinted from The Fantasy Fan as 
classics. 

I had already made friends with the New York fans —Julius 
Schwartz, Mort Weisinger, Connie Ruppert, Milton Kaletsky, and 
some others. We had a series of impromptu meetings, mostly on 
the balconies of automat restaurants, where we would spend hours 
discussing our favorite topic, until we were thrown out by the 
management. Connie Ruppert agreed to hand-set and print 250 
copies, 12 pages, of the first issue of The Fantasy Fan, September, 
1933, for $10, and I was on my way. For the low printing fee, I was 
expected to go to Connie’s home in Jamaica, Long Island, one 
Saturday each month to help collate, fold, and staple the magazine. 
Willing helpers included Julius Schwartz and Mort Weisinger. A 
bonus reward was a generous helping of Connie's father’s incom¬ 
parable potato salad. 

In order to secure circulation, I sent copies of the first Fantasy 
Fan to fans whose addresses appeared in the pro magazines, and 
to all the editors of them. The copy to Hugo Gernsback brought an 
immediate response: a telegraph saying, “If you will come into my 
office, I have a proposition I think will interest you." What could the 
great Gernsback want with me? 

I rushed into New York on the first available train and headed 
for 98 Park Place, behind the Woolworth Building, and right into the 
inner sanctum of Hugo Gernsback. He was visibly disappointed. He 
thought I was somewhat older than 17. But, nevertheless, he 
wanted to give me a chance to become Managing Editor of Wonder 
Stories\ I was in a daze. He gave a novel in manuscript and a page 
of mimeographed proof-reading marks, telling me to go home, edit 
the manuscript, ask my parents if I could quit high school, and come 
back Monday morning. 

I couldn’t believe this was really happening! I rushed up to the 
Bronx to visit Allen Glasser and Julius Schwartz to give them the 
news, and they would never have believed me if I didn’t have the 
manuscript with me to prove it. 

Of course, my parents were happy to have me quit school and 
earn a living. Eventually, I made up the 1 Vz years left of high school 
through night courses, taking four years to do it. 

On Monday, Gernsback asked me how much salary I would ex¬ 
pect—understanding that I was just a young boy with no ex¬ 
perience. I meekly asked for $25 per week. He said, “Let’s say $20 
to start." I’m sure that if I had asked for $35, he would have sug¬ 
gested $30. I learned later that he had been paying his previous 
editor, David Lasser, $65 per week, but had to let him go because 
he was neglecting his editorial duties to have more time for Socialist 
activities. 

I was on top of the world! A fan for only three years, and here I 
was editing a magazine read all over the world—and being paid for 
spending all of my time with science fiction! I guess I did a good job, 
because I got no complaints from “Mr. H.,” as everyone called 
Gernsback. I was working in the same office with Joe Kraus and 
C.P. Mason, who edited Gernsback’s science publications, and in a 
nearby office was the great Frank R. Paul, turning out his magnifi¬ 
cent colored covers and many line drawings. We became very good 
friends, and, with others on the staff, ate lunch in a nearby automat 
almost every day. 

The great Gernsback himself had the larger office at the far end 
of the hall. I seldom entered this inner sanctum, except to put 
manuscripts on his desk for final approval. What mysterious things 
went on in that office? I was especially puzzled one day when I 
heard the sounds of some contraption that made me very, very 
sleepy. It was all I could do to finish the day’s work. I learned later 
that he had been testing his latest invention—the “hypnobioscope"— 
a device that put one to sleep through the use of ultra-low vibra¬ 
tions. This was later used at the University of Florida in conjunction 
with recorded lessons so that students could learn while sleeping. 
The device was later discarded when it was learned that students 
were exhausted the next day as they would have been had they 
stayed awake and studied all night! 
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Life behind the Woolworth Building lasted only nine months, 
when, in May of 1934, Gernsback Publications moved to more 
spacious quarters at a newer building, 99 Hudson Street, about a 
mile further uptown. So, goodbye to the atmosphere of lower Broad¬ 
way, Wall Street, The Battery, and those lovely lunches with Frank 
R. Paul and other artists in the basement of the automat across 
from City Hall, when 25C would buy a complete meal. 

Moving to the spacious offices of 99 Hudson Street was like be¬ 
ing taken out of a dungeon —and put on parole. I guess it was not 
unique to Gernsback Publications that we should at times be 
honored by the employment of European royalty—many such peo¬ 
ple would come through New York. The office secretary (who I 
never used) was at one time a dethroned Russian count (who called 
himself “Henry Roberts”), and, later, a lovely Italian Countess was 
hired as secretary. She was 21 and ready for me—but I, alas, was 
not ready for her! 

Perhaps my salary did not seem like much, but it was more 
than some men were earning to support full families in those 
Depression days. For a single person, it was a lordly sum, and I 
soon took up another hobby—travelling. I would take buses and 
trains to Boston, Washington, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, and Atlantic City, 
all on special low-fare excursions. My most memorable trip was in 
the summer of 1935, when I decided to go all the way to Califor¬ 
nia—bus to Chicago, special rail tour to Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle, Minneapolis, and home. Of course, I was most anxious to 
visit L.A. with all of its fans and to see Hollywood and the stars. The 
first person I phoned in L.A. was Forrest J Ackerman, already, at 19, 
the world’s Number One Fan, and with a collection overrunning his 
grandparents’ apartment in Hollywood. We saw a lot of L.A. 
together, and even haunted the studios to get movie stars' 
autographs. 

I have been given credit as the "discoverer" of Stanly G. Wein- 
baum, but it took no special talent to know a classic when it was on 
my desk-“A Martian Odyssey.” However, Gernsback was a very 
poor payer. He paid his writers only one-half cent per word, and so 
late that many had to sue him. So, I soon lost Weinbaum to higher 
paying markets. I did not grieve over this, as I was on Weinbaum’s 
side (being a true fan!) and was happy to see him getting the money 
he deserved. 

Way back in 1930, when I first became a fan, one of my favorite 
authors was John W. Campbell, Jr. I revelled in his transporting 
novels. Now, I had a chance to meet him! He visited my office at 
Wonder Stories one day in 1934 and unsmilingly dumped on my 
desk a stack of short stories. He said I could only have them for a 
full cent per word, and I promised to read them and ask Gernsback 
to make an exception in his case. Unfortunately, all of the stories 
were evidently early childhood efforts and quite unusable, even for 
Wonder, and I had to turn them back. 

I spent 2'k years in this glorious position, until Wonder Stories 
was sold to Standard Magazines, and I lost my post. First, it ap¬ 
peared that I would go to Standard with the magazine, which then 
became Thrilling Wonder Stories, but they already had Mod Weis- 
inger on their editorial staff and didn't need me. 

Then came a long hiatus away from science fiction editing, until 
the fall of 1938, when Gernsback contacted me and told me that 
Wyn Publications, and a man named John Silberkleit, were con¬ 
sidering putting out science fiction pulps. With my experience, I was 
able to pick up this new job—editing Science-Fiction and Future Fic¬ 
tion, free-lance (doing most of the work at home for $100 per 
issue)—until 1941, when I gave up this work so that I could live in 
Los Angeles. I had actually done editing from L.A. for a year or so, 
but it became too cumbersome, and Robert W. Lowndes was hired 
for the job when I quit. The only other work in the field I did, I don’t 
like to talk about too much—writing “squinkas” (continuities) for a 
short-lived comic book effort of Gernsback in 1939, called Super¬ 
world Comics. In these, I used my pen name, “Derwin Lesser." 

During those years, I strengthened my friendship with many of 
the authors, through correspondence and some personal visits. In 
1935,1 spent my birthday with H.P. Lovecraft in Providence, Rhode 
Island, along with Kenneth Sterling, a 15-year-old genius who had 
already sold me a story that I used in Wonder: ‘The Brain Eaters of 
Pluto," a good satire. Lovecraft was living with his aunt just off the 
campus of Brown University. He took us to see the most ancient ob¬ 
jects in Providence, mainly graveyards. At one point, he knocked on 
the door of a crypt, and we would not have been surprised if the 


door had opened for him. He could not tolerate anything modern, 
and almost never visited the downtown section of Providence. He 
lived in centuries long past. His own appearance was quite 
funereal —tall and thin—well in keeping with his literary output. 

I met Clark Ashton Smith in July of 1930. He picked me up at 
the Greyhound bus station in Auburn, California, and took me to his 
cabin on a hilltop about three miles out of town. There, I spent some 
hours in his macabre world — not only the weird paintings on his wall 
(all his own work), but the stones in his garden carved into shapes of 
gargoyles and monsters. 

I often wonder how far I would have gone in the science fiction 
field if circumstances had been more propitious—if, for instance, 
Gernsback had paid his authors enough, and promptly, so that I 
could have secured the best stories in the field, rather than rejects 
from other magazines. I may well have stayed in the business per¬ 
manently (as Julius Schwartz has, to this day, as senior editor of 
National Comics, publisher of Superman), instead of going back to 
the work I was trained to do in school—accounting. 

Even though I have been out of science fiction professionally 
for almost 40 years, those brief periods of involvement have af¬ 
fected my entire life. My closest friends are still people like Ray 
Bradbury and Forrest J Ackerman, and I avidly pick up science fic¬ 
tion paperbacks and enjoy them immensely. 

A few thin threads run through a person’s life, weaving and in¬ 
terweaving in strange ways, so that, many years later, they will ap¬ 
pear in strange forms and with unexpected consequences. For me, 
it was science fiction, romanticism, psychology, philosophy, travel, 
pacifism, and accountancy. 

So many of the courses that are to rule our lives show up too 
early, flicker and die for a time, but nothing ever disappears forever. 
My wanderlust found an outlet first when I was 11, and I would travel 
to the far corners of the country whenever I had the money to spare. 
Sometimes it would be by foot, and I became a hiker—culminating 
in the long trails of Yosemite. 

Romantic at 11, too? I cried for the poverty-stricken lovers of 
Seventh Heaven. Science fiction was unknown to me when I 
marvelled at Metropolis—and even The Golem when I was seven. 
Psychology? Together with philosophy, they were the great loves of 
my life since early times. At 18, I was writing editorials for Wonder 
Stories on ‘The Psychology of Fear,” ‘The Psychology of Anger," 
etc. What did I know then about psychology? 

My early success in the editorial world provided me with the 
funds I needed to go places, and the Greyhound bus became the 
symbol of my freedom. From my weekend explorations of the 
Eastern Seaboard - Key West by rail in 1934—to that glorious trip to 
California in 1935,1 took in the entire country. California made such 
an impression, though, that I soon determined that it was the place 
for me, but I could only manage it a few months at a time until years 
after I was married. 

Those were glorious years, criss-crossing the nation, making 
friends of seat-companions (mostly girls, of course), until it became 
a large part of my social life, sometimes making special trips to visit 
these travel-friends for a few days wherever they lived. The travel- 
urge determined that many years later my daughter would be born 
in Seattle and my son in Los Angeles. 

By 1940, it became obvious that my country would soon be in 
the European war. This was not brought home to me until I was 
asked to register for the draft. Pacifism? I only knew what this was 
from the inside out. That is, I discovered that I was one before the 
term really registered in my mind. My first thought was a certainty 
that I could never, under any circumstances, take a life of another 
human being, or aid anyone else in doing so. 

The draft meant military service. In my mind, the military was a 
murder-machine. How to escape? I seriously thought of pulling out 
completely and going to New Caledonia in the South Pacific, believ¬ 
ing this to be as remote as possible from war activity. Later, of 
course, this became a major military base. Thoughts of escape did 
not last long, and I resolved that I would certainly be executed by 
my own government for refusing to go into the army. I did not hear 
about “pacificism” or “conscientious objection" till months later, and 
I was very relieved. I registered as a “C.O." on October 16, 1940. 

Listing myself as a “C.O.” was no guarantee that I would be 
granted that classification. I would have to prove myself before a 
Draft Board, and they were approving this only for religious people. I 
had not been raised in a church, though I had, at times, gone to 
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Methodist and Presbyterian services, and yet I felt that my objection 
was religious. So I called myself a “Moraltheist.” Notice about this in 
the local papers greatly embarrassed my sisters. The mean one 
wrote to me and said that they ought to take me out and shoot me. 
This didn't help a bit. 

I registered in my home town of Elizabeth, New Jersey, but I felt 
I would be more likely to receive C.O. status in liberal California, so I 
returned to Los Angeles early in 1941 and was accepted as a C.O. 

Conscientious Objectors were drafted into Civilian Public Ser¬ 
vice camps, for “the duration.” My turn came in March, 1942, when I 
was sent to the C.P.S. Camp #21 in Cascade Locks, Oregon, on the 
beautiful banks of the Columbia River. The scenery was 
unbeatable. Not a bad start. 

Civilian Public Service Camps were refurbished C.C.C. 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) forest camps, operated by the Forest 
Service for project work, and the historic peace churches for ad¬ 
ministration. I would never have sought out this kind of life ordinarily 
(being completely sedentary), but I did look forward to it with some 
eagerness, as well as trepidation. I had never done hard outdoor 
work before and my body was not prepared for it. However, I was 
nearly 26 years old and in good health. 

I enjoyed the fellowship right from the beginning. About 250 
other men with similar objections to war (though on varying bases) 
and I had never lived in community anywhere before. I soon had a 
few close friends. 

My first job in the C.P.S. camp was helping to build a brick re¬ 
taining wall at a nearby ranger station. After eight hours a day chop¬ 
ping rock, my hands became paralyzed, and it took me a good 15 
minutes getting them to move voluntarily the next morning. It felt 
like they were completely disjointed. 

Later, I was put to fighting fires, maintaining trails, and other 
tasks, until I chopped my foot with a hazel hoe (a very dangerous in¬ 
strument which you can use only by chopping toward yourself). I 
wound up in the hospital for a week or two. This made the ad¬ 
ministration decide that I needed less physical work, and I became 
information clerk in a forestry station. 

One day in the camp office, I noticed that among the campers 
due to arrive in a few days was one “Lewis F. Ayres." “Same name 
as the famous movie star!” I told someone. I was amazed to find out 
that it was the movie star. We got to know each other quite well dur¬ 
ing the seven weeks Lew was in camp, and he called me ‘Teach,” 
because he was a student in my Esperanto class. I also attended 
his course in First Aid. Lew never wanted to be in the camp, but he 
insisted that he would enter the army only in the Medical Corps, 
and, at the time, such selection was not permitted. You were either 
in the Army or not. However, Lew’s money and influence in 
Washington got the Army to agree to let men select a non- 
combatant corps, if they wanted to. In this way, he helped many 
others. 

After being in C.P.S. for close to a year, something was troubl¬ 
ing my conscience. (That’s the trouble with C.O.’s—an overactive 
conscience!) It became obvious to me, as it did to some other men, 
that the entire system was a sham. We had agreed to serve a non¬ 
military alternative project, but C.P.S. was directly under the rule of 
a military man (“detailed” away) named Colonel Kosch, who would 
appear in full uniform to tell us that we had given up all our rights as 
U S. citizens and had only privileges. This was a kind of prison 
(though at minimum custody), and if the U.S. wanted to imprison 
me, I wanted them to admit it and not say that I was serving in an 
“alternative" capacity. The last straw came when Colonel Kosch 
cancelled all furloughs to kill a planned meeting of C.O.’s in 
Chicago. I decided to go AWOL. 

Going AWOL from C.P.S. was not the same as in the military. 
You planned for it. You had farewell parties. The camp ad¬ 
ministrator gave me some money to help me out. They would not 
report my absence to the government until the last possible 
moment. 

On April 4, 1942, I boarded a Greyhound Bus (good old 
Greyhound!) at the camp gate, while being serenaded by a quartet 
singing “When the Parole is Called Up Yonder’’—an awful pun, but 
a poignant moment for me. 

I did not realize how much the fellowship of the men in that 
C.P.S. camp meant to me until the morning before I boarded that 
bus. I found myself wandering off into the woods surrounding the 
camp and bawling like a baby. I was surprised at my own show of 


emotion. 

As I rode through the night, bound for the east, a ditty kept run¬ 
ning through my head, composed by a camper to the tune of “Little 
Brown Jug": 

“When I was free and on my own, 

The Draft Board called me on the phone. 

They said to pack a pair of socks 

And take the train for Cascade Locks. 

Ho Ho Ho! C.P.S. 

We adore you, oh my, yes! (Repeat) 

In C.P.S., the things we do 

Are nationally important, too! 

We pick up sticks and stones, and then 

We put the stuff back down again.” 

(Repeat chorus) 

I knew that walking out of C.P.S. meant going to prison. I didn’t 
want Selective Service to think that I was planning to hide from my 
responsibilities, so I notified them that I was leaving and where I 
was going. I did not know how much stolen freedom I could ex¬ 
pect—anywhere from a few weeks to a few months. I had also made 
interim plans, contacting the War Resisters League in New York 
City. They told me that they were sure they could find me a tem¬ 
porary job while I was in the east waiting for the F.B.I. The letter 
came from Evan Thomas, a leading pacifist of the day and brother 
to Socialist Norman Thomas, a well-known peace activist and can¬ 
didate for President. 

This communication with the War Resisters League was to 
determine my fate for the next 20 years, and the fate of my children 
for all of their lives, and their descendants. I was to meet my future 
wife in the W.R.L. office. 

Now, we have to flash back to that thread of “romanticism” that 
I noted earlier. Perhaps that is not quite the correct word. In any 
case, I had extremely romantic ideas about falling in love. I think it 
stems primarily from the lack of love in my childhood, my unex- 
pressive parents, so that I was literally starved for love. I had been 
baffled, for instance, by my strong emotional responses to certain 
movies, such as Little Women. In this movie, the family was nothing 
like my own, but strong loving attractions among family members 
were portrayed and openly expressed—something I had never ex¬ 
perienced. I saw this picture at least 14 times within a couple of 
years when I was a young teenager, and I reveled in the warmth and 
devotion that I had never experienced. 

My need to love and be loved ruined all of my alliances with 
girls. I came on too strong and too serious too soon. Add to that my 
lack of good looks, and the result was a rather tragic and frustrated 
love life. In true romantic fashion, I saw in each girl the ideal soul¬ 
mate, rather than the real person I was facing. A few girls were at¬ 
tracted to me, but they were not my "type." 

All of this leads up to Florence Koch, the girl I met in the War 
Resisters League’s office on April 16, 1943. She was office 
secretary to the Executive Secretary, Abe Kaufmann, who promptly 
sent me off to see Joe Marvel of the Quaker Emergency Ser¬ 
vice—and an immediate job in the New York Hospital, no questions 
asked. I became assistant floor waxer at $70 per month. These 
were starvation wages, even in 1943, but I could survive on it 
because I had secured a place in the Wooster Street Co-op House 
in Greenwich Village, which cost very little for the six of us who lived 
there. The others were also “radicals” of one kind or another, mostly 
Socialists. My roommate was a Japanese-American youth, in New 
York to escape the concenration camps his people were being put 
into on the west coast. 

I forgot all about Florence Koch for 13 days, but she 
remembered me and reminded me where I had met her when we 
found ourselves helping to serve at the annual banquet of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, a Christian Pacifist group still function¬ 
ing. Florence invited me to share a seat next to her, and I invited her 
to come to the co-op house the next night as my guest for dinner. 

Florence was a tall, dark-haired Germanic girl, and we soon 
found we had a great deal in common, what with the both of us be¬ 
ing black sheep, actively supporting anti-war movements in a time 
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ol great danger and distress. The romance blossomed quickly, with 
dates several times a week. At night, I would help her in the office 
putting out pacifist mailings, or perhaps take her on romantic 
moonlight cruises on the bay (at 5C per ride, Staten Island Ferry!) To 
shorten an already short story, we were married on June 9, 1943, at 
the Greenwich Presbyterian Church in Greenwich Village. She was 
then earning the lordly sum of $35 per week, and I had been pro¬ 
moted at the hospital to assistant receiving clerk at $100 per month! 
At that, my shoes were flapping up the aisle (for lack of repair) as we 
faced the marriage ceremony. We could look forward to a honey¬ 
moon of four days —and a very brief freedom for me. What romantic 
times they were! 

About five weeks after our marriage, two nattily dressed young 
men called at the loading platform at the New York Hospital, and I 
immediately knew who they were. I changed trousers, and accom¬ 
panied them to the F.B.I. office in lower Manhattan, where I was 
allowed to call Florence at her office. The girls working around me 
smiled when they heard me say to Florence over the phone, “Guess 
where I am?" She knew. Before I could be entered into the West 
Side Jail, she had me out on bail, thanks to the War Resisters 
League, which had a fund for such matters. 

This additional freedom lasted only two days, when a kindly 
gentleman came to my home to inform me that I would have to leave 
for Portland, Oregon immediately, as I was wanted there for trial 
within the week. “Home” was our furnished room on East 69th 
Street. I was offered a free ride to Portland, but I turned it down, 
knowing that I would be shifted from one country jail to another by a 
U S. Marshall. 

We had enough funds to pay for my bus fare to the west coast, 
and for Florence to go as far as Chicago with me. Very much in love, 
leaving Florence in that Chicago hotel room, not knowing when I 
would see her again-certainly three to five years-was a truly 
agonizing experience. I felt strangely disoriented all the way to the 
west coast. I was sad beyond anything I had ever felt. 

I soon learned that the F.B.I. in New York just wanted to get me 
out of town and away from my “radical" activities there. In Portland, 
they had no knowledge of me, didn’t want me for trial, and probably 
wouldn’t for several months. This made me a little bitter. I took what 
temporary work I could find, such as washing walls and windows, 
living part of the time back in the C.P.S. camp I had left in Cascade 
Locks. They accepted me as a guest, and I saw many of my old 
friends. 

Florence quit her job in the W.R.L. office and came out to be 
with me during my months of additional freedom. We found a little 
room in an attic in Portland. She became secretary to a lawyer, and 
I pulled station trucks around at the Portland railroad station, 
loading and unloading mailbags. 

This was a wonderful period for us, but we knew that it could 
not last. Finally, the trial came on October 18, 1943. The court had 
appointed a defense lawyer for me who could not understand my 
position, and he did me no good. The judge openly blamed me for 
getting married when I knew I was to be imprisoned, implicating an 
innocent girl, When Florence got up to announce boldly that she 
was fully aware of my situation from the first and strongly endorsed 
it. The judge calmed down, and instead of giving me a possible five 
years, sentenced me to three years at the Federal Penitentiary at 
McNeil Island, Washington. 

I was first held for three weeks in the Multnomah County Jail, 
waiting to be transported to McNeil Island. This was a terrible hole, 
and I want to forget about it. I learned an entirely new language 
there. Fortunately, Florence visited me every day for several weeks, 
and then decided to go to Seattle to accept a job. From there, she 
could visit me every two weeks after I had been transferred to 
McNeil Island. This came about a week later. 

At McNeil, I spent my first month in “receiving”—a private cell. 
This was a time to relax and also go through all the physical and 
mental tests. The guard was friendly, and we even chatted about 
books and things. 

On “The Main Line,” I was put into the censor’s office to do 
clerical work. I was in a cell with three other men, two of them 
counterfeiters. The federal prisons at that time had a lot of non¬ 
violent criminals. Some forged ration coupons. Of course, some 
were C.O.’s, but most of them occupied a prison camp on the same 
island. This is where I wanted to be transferred. 

The prison doctor had found that I had a small hernia that need¬ 


ed repair. He assured me that it was minor and would only take a 
few minutes. I agreed to the operation, insofar as I could not afford 
to pay for it on the outside. Actually, I rarely felt its presence. 

It was only later that I found out that the doctor hated C.O.'s, 
and it was reputed that he had killed a Jehovah’s Witness on the 
operating table. I was lucky to get through it alive. As it was, he 
faked giving me shots, and I went through three hours of torture, 
finally screaming my lungs out, as the doctor very slowly cut here 
and there, without anaesthetic. I believe that he wanted me to die of 
shock. At one point, I believed I was about to die, because I had a 
strange sensation of leaving my body and looking down on the poor, 
suffering creature. Wherever I was at that moment, I felt extremely 
calm. How I could experience the greatest tranquility I had ever 
known and still be screaming in agony, I don’t know. I guess this is 
what is called an “out-of-body" experience. But the three-hour 
surgery that should have taken 15 minutes was a success! 

In February, I was transferred to the prison camp with most of 
the other C.O.'s, and it was much like the C.P.S. camp, but without 
furloughs, and with men who had “gone all the way" with their pro¬ 
tests against war. After a few back-breaking weeks pulling carrots, I 
was put on the inmate office staff. 

In the prison camp, we lived in dormitories, sleeping on double 
cots. I had a lower cot. They must have put a lot of salt-peter in our 
food. The food, by the way, was quite good and ample—better than 
I have had in some restaurants, but the chef put too much pepper in 
things. There was no way to get him to stop this. The hot sweet rolls 
we had for breakfast were particularly good. This particular federal 
prison, at the time, seems to have been rdn very efficiently and with 
practically no trouble. 

I faced a lot of pressure from the administration to take on 
duties that belonged to paid employees. I was not looking for 
special favors from the warden, and least of all did I want to be re¬ 
jected by the other inmates as a “company” man. Just working in 
the office made some men feel hostile toward me—I should have 
been out in the field pulling carrots. 

During the time I was out at McNeil-1943 and 1944-we all 
knew that some tremendous, top-secret project was going on not far 
away at Hanford, Washington. Thousands of men were at work 
there, and no one knew what they were doing —not even 
themselves! The warden was sending prisoners out there to help, 
and wanted me to go out to look the place over, come back and let 
the inmates at McNeil know that it was okay, and allay their suspi¬ 
cions. But I had heard that everyone on the grounds at Hanford, in¬ 
cluding the prisoners, had to wear “Dupont” badges. This turned me 
off completely. I knew that anything Dupont was doing at this time 
had to do with war, and that was something I could not accept. I 
turned it down. Of course, this turned out to be the atomic bomb 
project, as I learned later. I was happy that I had had nothing to do 

The wonderful, exciting, joyful thing about McNeil were the bi¬ 
weekly visits by Florence. I would wait eagerly in the recreation 
room on Sunday mornings for the loud speakers to call “768 Hornig 
to the visiting room!” The hour I had with her was pure ecstasy. We 
were separated only by a desk, and I could kiss her on arrival and 
leaving. But once she had to skip two or three visits—to have a 
baby, conceived one Sunday morning while we were visitors at the 
C.P.S. camp. 

Becoming a parent is an indescribable experience at best, 
especially the first time. I guess the word is “ineffable." No one can 
convey to you what it’s like. But to see your baby for the first time 
over a prison visiting room desk is excruciating. Florence came into 
the room with this bundle in her arms, and I was allowed to hold my 
first child, Ruth, for a few minutes. It was a "high" without parallel. I 
felt a closeness to her, to Florence, and to the world that made 
everything look beautiful—even the sour-faced guard standing 
nearby. I was so grateful to him for allowing me to hold my baby in 
my arms! Prison could not damage me in any way. I had this 
wonderful wife and child to look forward to. 

The letters Florence and I exchanged kept my spirits up, and I 
never felt any of the bitterness that takes hold of so many men in 
prison. I had a future coming far in excess of anything I had ever 
hoped for. And I might not be there for three years. I had applied for 
a special parole to work in a hospital, and it came through very sud¬ 
denly in August, 1944, two months after the birth of my baby. 

I rushed into the parole officer's station and asked "How soon 
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can I leave?" He told me I could go the following morning, but that I 
could not notify anyone on the outside—even my wife —that I was 
getting out. Anticipating the parole, I had a suit waiting for me (all 
black, very cheap cloth), and I was ready to go. The following morn¬ 
ing, I was given my parole instructions and $5 in cash, as well as a 
bus ticket to Seattle, where I would be working and living. I could 
hardly hold in my excitement and speak comprehensibly as I 
phoned Florence al her office in Seattle from the bus station at 
Tacoma, my first opportunity to call. 

It was in Seattle that I first became really acquainted with 
Quakers. Florence was working as a secretary for Floyd Schmoe, 
Executive Secretary for the American Friends Service Committee 
for the Northwest. Florence had also been living in a small cabin on 
his estate overlooking Lake Washington —a magnificent rural at¬ 
mosphere—and I moved in with her and baby Ruth. My job was as a 
surgical orderly in the Swedish Hospital, under the orders of a stern 
head nurse who took full advantage of my delicate position. I had to 
make good. 

Getting to work involved several buses and three miles of walk¬ 
ing each day, mostly through pouring rain. This was too much for 
my system, and I was hospitalized with a serious case of 
pneumonia. I then convinced my parole officer that I needed to be in 
a milder climate, and I was transferred to Los Angeles to work in the 
California Hospital, this lime as an accountant, which was more 
compatible work for me. 

My son, Evan, came along on a foggy New Year’s morning in 
1946. In Los Angeles, I later worked at the Methodist Hospital, and 
then had posts in 1948 and 1949 with the Golden State Dairy in Los 
Banos and San Luis Obispo, California, after my parole had ended. 

Early in 1949, we noted that the Fellowship of Reconciliation in 
New York City was in need of an office manager and secretary for 
its leader, A.J. Muste. This seemed like a good opportunity to get 
back into “significant” work, so we applied for the jobs and were ac¬ 
cepted, reaching New York in April, 1949. 

After a miserable year living in the South Bronx (miserable, that 
is, for its impossible housing), we moved to Bogota, New Jersey, 
which was an easy commute to New York. Work at the F.O.R. was 
extremely difficult, especially for Florence, who was overworked, 
and after a few years, we decided to move back to California and 
start on our own business. 

In July, 1952, after a marvelous tour of the country, we found a 
nice little bungalow in San Jose, California, and started a business 
called the “Willow Glen Clerical Service.” We offered typing, 
stenography, mimeographing, and general work. During the first 
year, we lived in poverty, but soon discovered that there was a 
market in San Jose for income tax preparation. This turned into a 
bonanza, and within three years we were earning enough to live 
comfortably without doing any other work, giving us about eight 
months a year of freedom. 

It seemed we had it made, but, unfortunately, our marital rela¬ 
tionship was deteriorating. The romantic days of the war protests 
were over, and I was no longer a hero. Florence gradually became 
alienated, but my being a romantic prevented me from noticing it. It 
seemed to center around bringing up the children, and I thought 
that once the children were grown, everything would be better 
again. But I saw only what I wanted to see, and in 1962 it all explod¬ 
ed, and I had to face the fact that I no longer had a marriage. 
Because I had invested everything in my family, it came as a terrible 
blow, and I didn't think I could survive it. 

In order to divert myself from my tragedy, I took five months off 
in 1963 to wander about Europe—from the far Arctic to North Africa. 
Then I came back to start a new life. I was not used to living alone, 
and for a few years I was desperate to find someone to share my 
life. I even joined “computer introduction clubs,” which were new at 
the time on the west coast, but all I met were women in their 40’s 
who were either divorced or widowed, but otherwise had nothing in 
common with me. A very good friend got me into the Humanist 
movement, and there I did meet a lot of compatible people and 
began to take a renewed interest in life. Various women came into 
my life briefly, and then out again. 

I still felt largely disoriented, and needed deeper perspective 
and more understanding of myself and others. I had to get out of my 
“romantic” binge. In 1964, I was put in touch with an experimental 
institute in Palo Alto, California, that was testing the effects of 
psychedelic drugs—mostly LSD and mescalin. I had just read 


Aldous Huxley’s book, The Doors to Perception, and decided that 
this was just what I needed to find a new way of life, something that 
could give me more awareness and broaden my perspective. So I 
paid my $650, signed up for a series of interviews with a 
psychologist, and blew my mind on July 13, 1964. 

I found LSD a very positive experience, and not at all frighten¬ 
ing. Two of the major effects of the drug are to lower the censors of 
the mind, and allow one to “dream” while wide awake. I started off 
with marvelous hallucinations, later going into stages of awareness 
I had never imagined. Things that puzzled me about my friends and 
relatives became crystal clear. I felt completely open to the world for 
the first time. I even had a “pre-natal" episode, when I went into a 
small bathroom at one stage and found myself surrounded by gurgl¬ 
ing intestines, experiencing the warmth of the womb and the fear of 
rejection. The toilet was the opening to the world, and I didn't want 
to go through it. The general feeling was one of “viscosity.” This all 
appeared very real to me. 

In my expanded attitude, I soon latched on to Esalen, which in 
1964 was about the first “center for human growth" anywhere. I 
spent a weekend there, on the magnificently beautiful Big Sur coast 
of California—I’ll match it with the Riviera any day—listening to talks 
by Alan Watts, a guru of the expanded consciousness. 

In 1965, I was a frequent visitor to Esalen, spending not only a 
dozen or so weekends there, but a few five-day sessions as well, 
relating to people like Abraham Maslow, Rollo May, Timothy Leary, 
and other humanistic leaders in pscyhology and philosophy. But 
best of all was my relationship with Frederick R. Peris—“Fritz"—an 
old Viennese psychiarist, father of Gestalt therapy, and father figure 
to all. He helped me more than anyone to come out of my shell and 
enjoy the world as it is. I believe that I got more good therapy from 
him in a few weeks than I could have secured in years by any other 
means. I treasure those wonderful months at Esalen during its 
heyday. 

Through people at Esalen and among the Humanists, I found a 
good source of LSD—before it became illegal. I could now use it to 
put others through sessions—all of them good—and to have a few 
more myself. I found them all very constructive. They helped me 
clear up my relationships with other people, with added bonuses, 
such as the “retinal circus”—massive color shows you put on for 
yourself—and mystical revelations, spiritual insights that have 
given me a sense of security I could never find in organized 
religions, except for Quakerism. Finding this sect nearest to my in¬ 
ner feelings about life, I have become a Quaker. 

Of course, one can’t stay high all the time, but the long range 
effects of my Esalen and LSD experiences have been all to the 
good. I am no longer despearate to find a “soul-mate” to share my 
life. I can live alone quite well, and while I have lots of time alone, I 
am seldom lonely. 

I was not changed from an introvert to an extrovert by LSD, but 
I do have a few close friends and many valued acquaintances, in¬ 
cluding about 1,200 who happen to be my income tax clients at the 
present time. 

So, at 65,1 feel quite self-sufficient. I am about to retire, except 
for a few weeks of easy work each year, as long as I can sit at a 
desk. I have arranged to have enough income to live on the rest of 
my life, as long as I continue to live modestly, even with inflation. My 
friendships cover all my needs. 

Highlights in my life now include annual or semi-annual visits to 
my daughter Ruth’s family in Canada, especially to glory in my two 
wonderful grandchildren, Mandy and Peter. I also see my son and 
his wife in Idaho, and my sister, nieces, and nephews in New 
Jersey. 
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JacI< C(haII<er 


By Priscilla Lowell 

Jack L. Chalker really does look like a young Orson Welles. 
Someone mentioned the fact to him several years ago and Chalker 
grins even now at the mere thought of the incident, commenting: 

. it’s an analogy I don’t dislike.” 

His likeness to Welles however spans more than an obvious 
physical resemblance, and moves on past it to the larger terrain of 
talent for literary diversity. Chalker’s writing talents may indeed be as 
eclectic as Welles’. Chalker has produced a profusion of always well 
received Science Fiction novels in addition to historical and 
biographical writings. His career even includes an early stint as 
owner/publisher/editor of his own-Mirage Press. 

As a Science Fiction fan of long standing and with a back¬ 
ground in History, Chalker began to write short stories in the early 
1970’s. The Mirage Press publications on H P. Lovecraft followed, 
along with many Science Fiction novels, the most popular of which 
have been the Well Of Souls series. Chalker’s historical mainstream 
novel The Devil's Voyage, based on a factual military incident circa 
WWII, was printed in 1981. 

The summer of '83 was a busy one for Jack L. Chalker. In addi¬ 
tion to his organizational duties as a committee member for the 
World Science Fiction Convention, (held in Baltimore, Maryland in 
September of 1983) the writer also had new publications in the 
works. Two Science Fiction novel series are scheduled to be 
published in the Fall of 1983, one by Ballentine Books and one by 
Tor. 

Thrust: Your new novel is titled The Identity Matrix.. . 

Chalker: The new old book . my curse. 

Thrust: Why do you say the “new old book. . .”? 

Chalker: It was written immediately after Midnight At The Well Of 
Souls and as a “lease breaker.” When you sign with a pub¬ 
lisher for the first time you get an option clause. The option 
clause says that when you sell them your first book you 
agree to sell the second one to them for substantially the 
same terms and conditions you did with the first one. 
Everybody has got this and you have to do it. You must break 
that option. You must break it or you will be stuck at low pay 
and low percentage no matter what you do. Most people 
break it by pulling out some dreadful stuff they did years ago. 
The only way to have them break it is to have them reject a 


Thrust: So just how did you break your contract? 

Chalker: I gave them a book with the major no-no’s of Del Rey 
Books. It not only had sex in it but it had deviant sexual 
behavior and all of that. It is very soft core. I mean its not a 
pornographic book. But because the plot suggested itself to 
me these elements can't be removed—they are right in the 
book. The Identity Matrix has a couple of very old science 
fiction themes turned on their head which is something I like 
to do a lot. First thing is the body switching motif, the minds 
going from one body to another sort of mind swapping. This 
logically combined with the other old theme of the male and 
female. I took both of those themes and I added the third 
hairy corollary which is —the aliens are among us and they 
can body switch. I lead you off starting down a very predic¬ 
table path. I think one of my best characterizations is in the 
early part of the book. I lead the reader down for about 20% 
of the book, then they suddenly hit it and it doesn't lead 
where they thought it would lead at all. It goes somewhere 
else entirely and in fact, the theme of the book is basically 
that the aliens are among us and they can body switch. The 
aliens themselves are no threat all, they rarely show up. They 
don't even think much of us. They just occasionally need a 
body that can survive in our kind of atmosphere and they 
come and get one. They have no regard for us but they are 
no threat to us either. 

Thrust: How would the prospect of seeing one of your books made 
into a film strike you and do you like the new science fiction 
films being made? 

Chalker: I wouldn’t mind seeing some of my books made into films 
at all, but I can’t say too much about that just now. Some of 
the new SF films, or ones made over the last several years 
seem almost like re-makes of old films. Like Alien. Alan 
. (Dean Foster) had a terrible time with that film because it was 
just a high class re-make of It, The Terror from Beyond 
Space, circa 1952. For another example, Star Wars was not 
actually written by Lucas; it slips my mind who actually wrote 
the original. Anyway, the guy who wrote it got to work on the 
film that they actually filmed and that’s what he wrote it from. 
Now a lot of the scenes in there were not in the movie 
because George Lucas cut them out, but they were in the 
script. People go to see films made from books they have 
read but the average American only buys 5 books a year. I’ll 
give you an idea of what the problem is. We have approx¬ 
imately 250 million people in this country. A best seller in 
paperback is under a million. You can get on the best seller 
list with a quarter of a million copies, which is basically one 
quarter of one percent of the population. Now since these 
books seem to stay on the lists for sometimes months you 
get the general picture that of all of the books published, one 
quarter of one percent of Ihe population is buying only best 
sellers. That doesn't really leave a great deal for the other 
couple of thousand of books that come out. You are really 
aiming at 2% of the market. If you have a motion picture that 
comes out and becomes enormously popular, we’ve become 
so visually oriented that often people will buy the noveliza- 
tion. It’s a case of “you’ve seen the movie now read the book." 
Alan Dean Foster has kind of monopolized the movie 
novelizations in science fiction. The writer doesn’t make a lot 
on a novelization though. The studio gets a percentage, the 
original writer gets a percentage, the marketing corporation 
gets a percentage, you get what is left over and the publisher 
doesn’t give you any more than the percentage they give you 
for your own book. So they are generally written for between 
2 and 3%. Alan does it because he thinks that by connecting 
his name with such blockbuster films as Star Wars he has 
then generated an interest in the audience to go and buy the 
Alan Dean Foster book next door, which is one of the books 
he wanted to write, like Ice Breaker and Mission to 
Moulakin. Those are Ihe books that he really wants to get 
read, so instead of selling 50,000 of those he sells 250,000. 
It’s the same with Harlan Ellison; you get paid for advertising. 
And Robert Thurston: he did three Battlestar Gallactica 
novels and now he's come out with his own novel and at the 
bottom of the cover it says “by the author of Battlestar Gallac- 
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tica .” He did that deliberately but I’m not so sure how many 
books that’s going to sell for him. People didn't like the TV 
series and that is why it isn't around anymore. It was basically 
Glen Larsen trying to retell the Book of Mormon. Larsen has 
a strong Mormon faith and he took control, but that way is the 
way of bad ratings. Orson Scott Card basically works for the 
Mormon church so you write about what you know and what 
you think about and what you believe in. 

Thrust: Where do you gel the ideas for your novels? 

Chalker: Very simple, I write about what I see. I don’t get them from 
a bargain basement sale at K-Mart. (laughter) Seriously 
though, there are a lot of strong religious themes in my work. 
Religion can get you into trouble, however, even when you 
are not being terribly religious. For example the reviewer for 
Publisher’s Weekly who attacked the Well World books. The 
gist of the comments were something like: “. . a terribly well 
written book, interesting characters, fast moving, but. . . ” 

Thrust: What writers, science fiction or otherwise, do you most ad¬ 
mire? 

Chalker: That is a difficult question. Are you talking about classical 
writers, contemporary writers, writers in this or that particular 
category, or what? Some of the writers whom I like, I like for 
reasons that would not even be understood. For contem¬ 
porary writing for example I like John Toland. I like his history 
books. I like them for the way they were written, not just the 
way they are researched. In terms of science fiction I think 
probably one of the most underrated big influence from the 
Forties was Eric Frank Russell. I know he influenced an awful 
lot of people in that generation. Fle’s still re-readable 25 years 
later. In the modern thing unfortunately I can’t comment too 
much on my contemporaries because you don't get a chance 
to read too much. Unless somebody says: “. hey, this is 
terrific, you have to read it. . .’’ you tend not to, simply 
because there is only so much time and there is so much 
volume coming in. So it’s generally a case of someone telling 
you something is very good and you must read it or that 
some author is the worst turkey you’ve ever seen, and he has 
just sold a book for $50,000. (laughter) If you read those 
books, you end up wanting to send bombs to editors. Some 
of the money paid to some of these people in this field, who 
don't understand anything about writing at all —it’s really 
awful. They are betting on names or awards or something 
like this, without a really strong sense of what the person is 
doing. It’s really pretty bad. We are getting an awful lot of bad 
writers being glorified today; it's simply because we are 17 to 
22% of the market. Book stores who would never think of 
carrying science fiction in the past have developed heavy 
science fiction lines even if the owners hate it. There was an 
article some time ago in Publisher’s Weekly to that effect. It 
was written about a bookshop owner in North Jersey who ab¬ 
solutely hated science fiction and yet her shop has become a 
center for it in her state. The answer for this is that you simply 
can't ignore 1 in 5 or 1 in 6 book sales. The money is quite 
good these days and an awful lot of people who don't know 
what they are doing come into it. They don’t understand the 
conventions, they alienate their own readers, they alienate 
SF readers and they wind up being very simplistic, if not 
outright, intellectually insulting. But then a good deal of the 
best seller list is intellectually insulting, (laughter) I think that 
almost all of the ligitimate reviewers of science fiction, like 
Leslie Fiedler lor instance, will also point to these things and 
say these are bad books. I think in a lot of cases the tempta¬ 
tion is to go Utopian. The idea that “oh, I’m writing such 
socially significant stuff,’’ but the writing is Thirties comic strip 
with a heavy message. That makes it boring as the devil. 
Sometimes they are trying to have so much fun in their little 
fantasy world that they forget the reader. 

Thrust: Although it’s been done in some cases, do you think that 
most mainstream authors can generally make the successful 
transition generally to science fiction writing? 

Chalker: The major mainstreamers who can move into the science 
fiction field with ease are people like John D. MacDonald 
who started out writing science fiction before he wrote 
mystery. He knew the field extremely well. Somebody like a 
Len Deighton or a Kingsley Amis who stick with things like 


parallel worlds. . . They are easy to do because they are 
more historical research and extrapolation than what usually 
goes into SF. Len Deighton's SSGB is a darn good parallel 
world. It is extremely convincing and it takes place in Nazi- 
occupied London. It’s a very well written, stunning book. He 
didn’t violate conventions. He wrote a typical Len Deighton 
novel simply set there. But I’m not sure I’d trust him to write 
SF outside of the parallel world subgenre. The brainwashing 
technique in The Ipcress File, for example, simply wouldn't 

Thrust: Your own book, Dancers in the Afterglow, had a good 
deal of brainwashing in it . . 

Chalker: That was a thing where. . . well. . I’m a historian, I’m not 
a physicist, or an astronomer, I’m a historian. I taught history, 

I wrote history. As a result, even though I’m no longer 
teaching I tend to keep up with things. So you drop down and 
you pick out the theoretical writings of some of these marxist 
theoreticians, but not the traditional ones —even the Rus¬ 
sians don’t believe their own theoreticians anymore. That’s 
just a standard old style European type government. Then 
you read, for example, the North Korean theory, the French- 
educated Cambodian theorists which were represented by 
Pol Pot and his group-these types of people and you read 
what they want for a society. What are they saying a perfect 
society should be like. This line of thinking is as alien as if 
you were reading about another type of creature, so why not 
make them another creature in your story? Why not take a 
look at creatures who are literally designed after what these 
people say is the ultimate. You let them come in with a sort of 
missionary spirit, with all the technology at their command 
and so on, and then see where their strengths and weak¬ 
nesses are. As with the dialog between the captain and the 
teacher, I tried to show the “enemy’’ side to it, pointing out all 
of the things that upset them about our society. At the same 
time I turned it around and showed what they thought of as a 
perfect society. An absolute utopia is a dead end; striving for 
a utopia creates progress. But achieving it, what have you 
got? A field of grass may live in a utopia, but it doesn't think 
about anything. It throws off a few seeds, it’s very happy as 
long as it gets sun and rain. It doesn’t even care. It doesn’t 
care if you cut it, pull it up by the roots, transplant it or 
anything else. It seems to me that most human utopias as 
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depicted seem to be just that way. It reduces everyone to the 
lowest common denominator level. I think a utopia in that 
sense is possible but I don’t think I’d want to live with it. At the 
end of Dancers in the Afterglow you are presented with ex¬ 
actly what the Pol Pot people think Cambodia should be like. 
The old French educated, or French-educated Oriental 
radicals were the most radical of all. We are seeing the 
results of this now. I came down on it pretty negatively, I ad¬ 
mit, even though I did give the other side their chance to talk. 

Thrust: You go to many SF conventions; what reaction from 
foreigners have you had to your books? 

Chalker: At one World Science Fiction Convention, some Ger¬ 
mans who were readers of my novels told me that they all 
liked and identified with the radicals. Fortunately the Euro¬ 
pean tradition is such that there is always someone in the 
government who says the people shouldn't know the 
truth-but somebody should. A real set of books should be 
kept somewhere, in case we need them. The whole 
publishing industry, after all, is devoted to coming out with 
new versions of history, (laughter) The only people who know 
exactly what is going on are professional historians. The 
world is actually ruled by historians, you see. They are laugh¬ 
ed at, whole classes of people absolutely ignore them, but 
the fact is that they rule the world. 

Thrust: Is there any formula for a best-seller? 

Chalker: Either invent a conspiracy or a religion and write about it. 
Ron Hubbard invented Dianetics and wrote books about it 
and became a multi-millionaire. I’d feel a little stronger about 
Hubbard's beliefs if he hadn't said in front of a large bunch of 
science fiction writers that the easiest way to make a million 
dollars was to found a new religion, whereupon he went out 
and did. The easiest way to create a best seller is to create 
any kind of mildly credible conspiracy on anything-1 don’t 
care what it is. 

Thrust: Has there ever been something that upset you about a 
book of yours once you first saw it in print? 

Chalker: My new book and its treatment at Pocket Books has me 
irritated because two-thirds of the people reading the book 
will probably not read the last page of it. At the end, after the 
narrative there is a long letter, then a very short note of one 
paragraph and then one line and that ends the book. They 
are supposed to go one, two, three, just like that. Instead 
they made the little paragraph and the end line a separate 
chapter on another page half way down centered on the 
page facing an ad for Jerry Cornell’s book. So you get all the 
way down and it’s blank on the page. If you don’t glance at 
the left hand page you would miss the rest. 

Thrust: Had you mentioned this to the publisher first? 

Chalker: Yes, as a matter of fact. I had it written all over the 
manuscript. They did it at the publishing house their own 
way. I’m a little upset over that, but it wasn’t really harmful to 
the ending, it didn’t change it at all. 

Thrust: What new projects are you now working on? 

Chalker: Well, I’m currently arguing with the other Del Rey, the one 
I usually don’t deal with, namely Lester. I can usually argue 
well with Judy-Lynn Del Rey, but Lester is something else 
again. I’ve offered some revisions to a book they've already 
bought. I've finished up a series, il's really one of four 
volumes. It’s plotted out as one novel outlined as one novel. 
I'm very happy with it. 

Thrust: What are the working titles for these new books? 

Chalker: The third one is Charon-A Dragon at the Gates. The 
fourth one is not my title but the publishers’ which is Medusa- 
Tiger by the Tail. I don't like it, but they couldn’t come up 
with anything better to fit their idea of what the sub-title 
should be. Then I did a no-redeeming-social-value-whatso- 
ever sword and sorcery thing. Years ago I wrote a thing 
called And the Devil Will Drag You Under which took a par¬ 
ticular school of fantasy that used to be published in 
Unknown, and cunningly did very nasty things to it. At one 
point I had a wizard’s battle with two King Kongs plunging 
through a Howard Johnsons at Times Square. One of them 
was finally vanquished by the other one summoning every 
pigeon in New York to dump on them at the exact same time. 
With all of this Conan business, I decided it was time to give 


the same treatment to fantasy epics. My unicorns turn and 
eat people. My dragon is a psychotic who has a fear of fair 
maidens. The hero and the heroine are wrenched into this 
fantasy world. She is a truck stop waitress and he's a truck 
driver from South Philadelphia. She has read a whole lot of 
fantasy and knows what she’s into, he hasn’t read a word of it 
and doesn’t want to. There is also a sort of genie in a bottle 
being guarded by a 350-pound killer rabbit. I will occasionally 
go back to it; it’s called The River of Dancing Gods. 

Thrust: What selection of books would you recommend for a new 
reader of science fiction or fantasy? 

Chalker: Just off the top of my head, what I tended to recommend 
to people is not very complete and it’s not very comprehen¬ 
sive but it allows you a nice dip into it to see if you like it or 
not, it’s the Science Fiction Hall of Fame series. These are 
almost all short stories and novelettes. But they are con¬ 
tinuously in print and they contain a great deal of major work 
from about 1939 to about 1969. They do include some before 
and after, they have an extremely good representation of 
authors and works. When I was teaching a Science Fiction 
course, this is what I'd recommend for short SF; for novels, 
I'd have to know more about the person. There are so many 
novels, I couldn’t even recommend any of my own works 
without knowing a little bit about the person. Most people go 
with the so called “national monuments," Clark, Asimov, and 
Heinlien. There is so much diversity you couldn't recommend 
a basic shelf, I don’t think. 

Thrust: Have you ever written any young-adult books? 

Chalker: No. I’ve been asked to and they are not that restrictive to 
do, meaning you don't have to write down to anybody. You 
must have a young adult as the central character, but not 
necessarily the hero or heroine. No sex, of course. Beyond 
those two requirements you can write any book you want. 
But somehow I never seemed to get into that vein. 

Thrust: You like to travel to state parks. Have you been to any in¬ 
teresting ones lately? 

Chalker: I guess it’s true of most people that they don’t visit the 
parks or landmarks nearest to their homes. People who live 
in New York never see the New York landmarks like the Em¬ 
pire State Building, and I’ve visited more parks in the west 
and other places, and not too many in the east. I enjoy riding 
on ferry boats. Alaska has a great ferry boat system. Part of 
The Identity Matrix is set on a ferry boat in Alaska. The book 
opens in Alaska with a chase up near Skagway and develops 
on the boat. Near the climax of the book they return to 
Alaska. 

Thrust: Do you tend to set your books in places you have been? 

Chalker: Oh sure, even the more exotic places in my stories have 
been based on places I’ve been. The thing is I've only read a 
dozen or so contemporary stories and I wouldn’t dare write a 
contemporary set story or novel, if it wasn’t set in a place that 
I’d managed to know well. 

Thrust: But isn’t that something you could just as well get from 
good research? 

Chalker: An exception to that may be the Grand Canyon. I mean 
it's always the Grand Canyon. You get there and it looks the 
same as you imagined it. The same to everyone. But even so 
you would never know the little things, like which hotels are 
good or what the inside of them looked like. What the Park 
Service does at 9:00pm, that sort of thing. 

Thrust: What advice would you give to a new science fiction writer 
just starting out? 

Chalker: If I was a new science fiction writer just starting out today, 
I'd feel pretty rotten right now. There is more science fiction 
being sold for more money, but the openings for new people 
are practically nil. Most of the companies today are divisions 
of Gulf and Western and ITT and so on and they don't like to 
take chances. In order to develop new writers you have to 
take chances. You have to be willing to publish some turkeys 
in order to find a few successful ones. Right now these 
organizations don’t want turkeys; they want only the best. 
They only want people they know can sell X number of 
copies. 
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What Rough 
Beast? 



Terence M. Green 


I live in Toronto, Canada. So for me, Florida in March is truly 
Fantastic-in most of the senses of the word: it is the Unreal, ex¬ 
isting simultaneously with the Canadian winter, but disconnected by 
significant geography. I boarded the plane in Toronto in winter 
clothing and watched the white landscape recede to land a few 
hours later in summery warmth, the humidity hanging heavily. It 
was a Twilight Zone of sorts. 

I went to the Third International Conference on the FANTASTIC 
in the Arts, held at the Sheraton of Boca Raton, and hosted by 


Florida Atlantic University, March 10-13, 1982 I was invited to be a 
part of the Authors’ Readings Program staged by the Conference, 
and decided I would like the experience. I have had enough Reality 
for awhile. 

But like all visits to the Twilight Zone, the Unreal became its 
own inexorable Reality. Its nature emerged slowly and carefully, 
vague shapes became sharp forms, customs, laws and rites ever 
more readily perceptible with acculturation. I learned much in the 
belly of the whale. 

Further background data: the Conference sports guests and 
participants from both the Artistic and Academic spheres. Names 
that adorn the cover of the handsome 44 page program: Tom Stop¬ 
pard (British dramatist), Richard Ellman (Joyce scholar and 
biographer), Samuel R. Delaney (author and critic), Harlan Ellison, 
Fritz Leiber, Frederik Pohl, Brian Aldiss, Gene Wolfe, James Gunn, 
Vincent di Fate, John Digby. Other writers presentand participating 
in the Authors' Reading Program were David Kyle, William F. Wu, 
Neil Olonoff, Jay Rothbell, Somtow Sucharitkul, Mark Dintenfass, 
Thomas Atkins, Jack Dann, Gary Alan Ruse, C. Bruce Hunter, 
Charles Platt, David Lunde, Jacqueline Lichlenberg, Jean Lorrah, 
P.C. Hodgell, Michael P. Kube-McDowell, Joe Francavilla, Gregory 
Frost, myself, John Morressy, Justin Leiber, Karl Hansen, Joseph 
Green, Timothy Robert Sullivan and Brad Linaweaver. Both Big 
Names in the field and talented newcomers: a total of more than 30 
Authors’ Readings scheduled over the Conference's four days. 

Intermingled in a fascinating pattern with the Authors’ 
Readings was a selection of more than 20 films, ranging from 15 
minute shorts like the 1941 American item Murder in 3-D, to the 2 
hour and 20 minute 1971 British A Clockwork Orange. Also woven 
into the tapestry of Events is the traditional Banquet, a supplemen¬ 
tary Writers’ Workshop, a supplementary Workshop on Teaching 
Science Fiction, an Art Exhibition, a musically illustrated talk on 
Fantasy and Modern Music, Guest Speeches, a Keynote Address 
(by Delaney), and a presentation of Tom Stoppard's play 
Travesties. 

So much for the Artistic side of the Conference. Now comes the 
vast academic overlay. And I do mean vast. For it is in this direction 
that the Conference is weighted. Over 200 academic papers were 
presented in 72 topic areas; average length for each paper was 
about 30 minutes. 

Listing some of the topic areas and some representative paper 
titles seems the simplest method of familiarizing you with the range 
and scope, and it is probably the best way of making later commen¬ 
tary assessable. 

16 random topic areas: 

Critical Approaches to Science Fiction 
The Fantastic Works of Edgar Allan Poe 
Fantasy in the Works of Herman Hesse 
Fantasy in Latin American Fiction 
Fantasy in the Work of Tom Stoppard 
Thomas Burnett Swann 
Dream and Fantasy in Film 
Hawthorne 

Sexuality and Fantasy 

An Introduction to Science Fiction in Spain 

Brian Aldiss 

William Morris 

Monsters in Arthurian Lore 

Fantasy in German Romanticism 

Italian Science Fiction 

Animals and the Fantastic 

And an eclectic sampling of 35 of the over 200 papers 
presented: 

Towards a Poetics of the Fantastic 
The Fantastic Catullus 
Ben Johnson's Infernal Voyage 
The Ethical Status of Magic 

Running Amok: Fantasy and Social Reality in Hunter Thompson's 

Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas 
Sartre's Existentialist Approach to the Fantastic in The Flies and No 

Exit 

Reality and Fantasy in "Young Goodman Brown” 

Ionesco's La Lecon: Not So Absurd Archetypal Wisdom of the 

unconscious 

The Social Satire in Italian Film 
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A Comparative Study of Animal-Bird Imagery: Hieronymus Bosch 
Bosch and Francisco Boya Y Lucientes 
The Atavistic Beast: Kafka’s “The Animal in the Synagogue" 

Mbari: Spirit House of the Oweri Ibo (Nigeria) 

William Blake’s Vision of America 
The Imaginary Peasant 

Mysteries of the Broad Backed Church: T.S. Eliot's "The Hippo¬ 
potamus" 

A Concept of Birth and Rebirth: Somewhere in Time 
Aubrey Beardsley: Art and Fantasy 

Metamorphosis by Gold: Money and Man in Renaissance Drama 
How is Time Travel Possible? 

Fantasy and Self-Destruction in Truman Capote 
Mussolini as Dante’s Vergil: Anatomy of a Parody 
Death and Rebirth in Pinocchio 
Fantasy Sex-Role Reversals in Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
“Horror Shows, Inside and Outside My Skull”: Theater and Life in 
Tennessee Williams’ The Two Character Play 
Dracula’s Progeny: Consanguinary Ties 
What is a Numina? 

The Mystical Cosmos of Edwin Muir 

Humor and Fantasy in Jack Hodgins' Resurrection of Joseph 
Bourne 

Between Two Merlins: The Quest of a Modern Arthur in John Le 
Carre’s “Smiley” Trilogy 

Social Criticism and Fantasy in The Arabian Nights: “The Envious 
Sisters ” 

A Fairy Tale of Jacob Frank 

The Dragon is Not Dead: He is Alive and Well in the Earthsea 
Trilogy 

Strangers in Estranged Lands: Mormonism in Science Fiction 

And two of my favorites, under the aegis of “Sexuality and 
Fantasy”: 

Death-Cunt-Prick Songs, Robert Coover, Prop. 

The Romantic Myth and Transcendence: A Feminist Interpretation of 
the Kirk/Spock Bond 

Beyond wondering what the plight of the academic might be if 
the colon were banished from the English language, one must sure¬ 
ly be struck by many other things upon scanning the preceding 
panorama. Where, for instance, does one stop and stake out the 
boundaries of the “Fantastic"? Apparently, nowhere. What we are 
left with is the almost complete disappearance of genre SF & F. 
Perhaps this is fair enough. Perhaps not. What is evident, never¬ 
theless, is that a new group has emerged with resounding promi¬ 
nence in the Fantastic field: the academics. Where previously there 
were writers, fans, and a small appreciative group of interested 
academics, there is now Academia in general, staking claim to the 
Fantastic, and broadening it to include Tennessee Williams, Jack 
Hodgins, Dante, Sartre, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and Captain 
Kirk. 

Whether such a lack of exclusivity is valid will not be directly at 
issue here. What is evident though, is that many academics have 
extracted material from traditional literature, redefined its context to 
suit a specific label, and, as most of us do, gone about the business 
of furthering careers and self-interest by making the interest fit the 
given mold. Whether most have any real interest in Fantastic 
literature per se is highly subject to question. That people have 
specific interests in T.S. Eliot or Hawthorne is undeniable. 

Incident: It was my first day at the Conference. Strolling 
through the hotel lobby, I was reading the ubiquitous nametags. 
Academics were identified by name and university, writers by name 
and the word “author." People with no specific affiliation or specific 
participation in the Conference wore only their name. I had been 
reliably informed that there were between 400 and 500 people in at¬ 
tendance. 

I spotted one that announced its wearer as on the staff of a 
small Ontario university. I approached the individual, said hello, and 
confided in him that I was a fellow Canadian, A Torontonian in fact. 
He glanced at my name tag (which had my name underscored with 
“Author”), showed no sign of either recognition or interest, said 
“hello,’' then moved off about his business. 

I spent a moment feeling as though I had failed at something. 
Later, I checked to see that I did not have parsley wedged between 
my front teeth in an unsightly manner. The individual in question 
eventually presented a paper on two mainstream fiction works, with 


only tangential reference to Fantastic qualities. 

Incident: I sat in on the Conference’s initial “Organization 
Meeting," 2:00 p.m., Wednesday, March 10. There were about 30 or 
so academics present, including hard-working and reputable peo¬ 
ple like Thomas Clareson, Robert Collins, and Roger Schlobin. Dur¬ 
ing the course of the meeting it emerged that the papers from the 
first and second Conference were to be assembled, edited, and 
published by Greenwood Press. Due to the large number of papers 
being presented at this Third Conference, it was announced, they 
would have to be much more selective in deciding which papers 
were to be published. Only the best could be included. 

There was numbing silence as this was assimilated. One im¬ 
agined one could hear academic adrenalin pumping behind com¬ 
posed exteriors. 

Item: A handout letter in the Book Display Room read: 

Dear Colleague, 

In the Fall of 1982 Greenwood Press will launch its 
Contributions to the Study of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy series. With over thirty volumes now in progress, 
it will be the largest critical series in the field of fantastic 
literature. 

The series will be international in scope, and will in¬ 
clude both biographical and critical works—monographs, 
survey volumes, and collections of original essays. Our 
focus will be on special topics such as themes and motifs; 
specific historical perspectives; and neglected, important 
authors. 

Volumes underway include: Fandom, Fantastic Art, 
Fantasy Film, Modern Weird Tale, SF-Fantasy 
Mysteries, Ecological Perspectives in Fantasy Novel, 
Fantasy Poetry, Arthurian Legend, Comic Tones in 
SF, Religion in SF, The Villain in SF, Immortality in SF, 
Cybernetics, The Mechanization Motif, American SF 
of the 1930’s, AMAZING STORIES Magazine, J.G. 
Ballard, August Derleth, Jack Vance, H.P. Lovecraft, 
Doris Lessing, Robert E. Howard, Brian W. Aldiss, 
M.P. Shiel. Greenwood Press will also publish selected 
papers from The International Conference on the Fantastic 
in the Arts under the title The Scope of the Fantastic. 

We are currently seeking proposals from persons in¬ 
terested in writing or editing volumes on the following 
topics: S.F. Magazines, Sword and Sorcery, Lost Race 
Fiction, 19th Century American SF, 19th Century British 
SF, European SF, SF Publishing, History of Fantasy 
Literature, Major Motifs in SF and Fantasy. 

Dr. Marshall Tymn, series editor, will be available dur¬ 
ing the conference to discuss your ideas for volumes in 
the series; he is staying at the Sheraton. We welcome 
completed manuscripts, proposals, and ideas. If you are 
unable to contact him here, please write him at the ad¬ 
dress on this letterhead. 

Sincerely, 

James T. Sabin Vice-President, Editorial 

Greenwood Press, Inc. 

Observation: Only the major genre writers’ readings were well- 
attended. Some of the newer writers labored under the handicap of 
poor time-slots as well (noon; 6:00 p.m ). By and large, writers at¬ 
tended the Authors' Readings—as did fans—while Academics at¬ 
tended Academic papers. The academics showed modest interest 
in the field’s Big Names, and no interest in the new talents. (Editors 
were seldom seen in either camp). 

Item: The Program Index contained many interesting starting 
points for contemplation, among them the fact that one academic 
from a northern state is participating in no less than 6 functions, 
concentrating on such mainstream figures as Hesse, Kafka, 
Beardsley, Wilde and Gogol. One cannot help but notice that such 
prolificity greatly enhances the odds of entering the golden ring of 
published papers. (When the neophytes to this Third Conference 
began to nod in comprehension, one could merely shudder at the 
potential explosion of theses that would rock the Fourth Con¬ 
ference). 

Incident: I spotted an unknown academic sitting in on a not-so- 
unknown New York author’s reading. Coincidentally, I ended up sit¬ 
ting beside her. 

.. cont.on page 32 
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THE NURSERY WHHIN 


THE LAST 
D4NGEROUS 
VISIONS 



Gregory Feeley 


Harlan Ellison, who first made much of his early reputation with 
a story about tardiness, - has been overdue on The Last 
Dangerous Visions for exactly a decade, if one sets the original 
due date, rather charitably, as six months after appearance of 
Again, Dangerous Visions in the spring of 1972. (The least 
charitable date would be a year earlier, intended pub date tor 
Again—for which enough stories now in The Last Dangerous Vi¬ 
sions to match the earlier book's length were originally bought. 
Those choosing that extreme interpretation might include authors 
who sold their still-unpublished stories to Ellison in 1969.) 

Ellison's failure of delivery for all these years presents such an 
easy target, for fan writers seeking occasion for an unanswerable 
attack and for legitimately outraged contributors alike, that the 
hostile essayist can take his choice of approaches. One might con¬ 
sider the irony that Ellison has long since exploded the third 
volume’s justification (that Again would not become “a boxed set of 
two books that would cost a small fortune"). Or one could question 
Ellison’s credibility by quoting his numerous statements made 
throughout the seventies, in introductions to his own and others' 
books, that the anthology would be published in that or the following 
year. (There is at least one such statement for each year since 
1974.) It is difficult to imagine that Ellison did not strongly suspect in 


"I am referring, of course, to ‘“Repent, Harlequin!’ said the 
Ticktockman," first appearing in the December, 1965 Galaxy. 


April 1975, for instance, that the book would not be out by 
Christmas. The purpose of this small essay, however, is not to 
decry this most tragicly delayed of SF projecls —hobble to many 
reputations of young writers who sold Ellison their best in expecta¬ 
tion of a showcase —but to muse upon one point not raised in 
previous discussion: what about the novels that contributors to The 
Last Dangerous Visions want to make of their stories? 

That such plans exist we can infer even without direct 
knowledge. Again, Dangerous Visions, published in 1972 at the 
beginning of that period when expanding promising novelettes or 
novellas into full novels became popular, contains six stories that 
eventually formed the nuclei of novels. These books are: Across 
the Sea of Suns by Gregory Benford, Kinsman by Ben Bova. The 
Pressure of Time by Thomas M. Disch (forthcoming), Space War 
Blues by Richard Lupoff, Universe Day by Barry N. Malzberg, and 
The Female Man by Joanna Russ. The Malzberg story does not ac¬ 
tually appear in the text of its eventual novel, owing to rights com¬ 
plications (the novel beat Again, Dangerous Visions into print); 
but, as Malzberg has pointed out, the spirit of “Still-Life” suffuses 
Universe Day, and several later novels as well. Five or six novels, 
then, out of forty-six stories in the anthology. The Last Dangerous 
Visions, compiled throughout this period of rampant novelizing, 
has one hundred and twelve contributions (not counting one that is 
itself a novel), a great deal of them in that tempting range of 
10,000-20,000 words. Can anybody believe numerous contributors 
haven’t contemplated, begun, or even completed novels which 
delay-of-anthology may forestall? 

Stronger indications may be gleaned by examining the various 
Tables of Contents Ellison has published, like teasers, during the 
1970s. Thirty-one authors are named in the Introduction to Again, 
Dangerous Visions, written in May 1971. A much longer list, in¬ 
cluding titles and wordages, was published in The Alien Critic in 
1973, and the presumably complete Table of Contents appeared in 
Locus in 1979. (These two key listings are reprinted here for ready 
reference.) When referring to stories, I will cite those dates of 
recorded acquisition, which may of course be years later than the 
actual date of purchase. 

One story that immediately catches the eye is James Gunn's 
“Among the Beautiful Bright Children" (1971), which later lists tell us 
is 9100 words long. Readers who know Gunn’s work should prick up 
their ears here, for “Among the Beautiful Bright Children” would be 
a very good title for the first section of his novel The Dreamer 
(1981), and yes, that section is around nine thousand words long. 
Gunn has confirmed that the two stories are indeed the same, and 
that Ellison gave full approval to publication of the novel (at this 
point, he could hardly object), and still wants to publish the story in 
The Last Dangerous Visions, so much does he like it. The story in 
fact is, according to the 1979 Locus listing of contents, the opening 
one for the volume. (If you hunger for another teaser, there you 
are —the opener to The Last Dangerous Visions is available from 
Timescape.) Ellison’s action here seems fair and warranted; 
however, by forcing Gunn to forfeit his story’s first appearance on its 
own terms as the only alternative to delaying the novel, he may 
have cost Gunn a Nebula nomination for Best Novelette. 

Ten years or more seems a long time to wait for publication, 
and speculation has long circulated whether impatient writers were 
withdrawing their stories. It is interesting to note that only two 
writers listed in 1971 are not present in the final Locus listing: 
Thomas N. Scortia and Wyman Guin. As Ellison notes in 1973 that 
he is “waiting for rewrites” from Guin and a few others, artistic rather 
than calendrical considerations may have applied here. Scortia is 
listed as contributing a novelette, “The Isle of Sinbad,” in 1973; no 
notice on the 1979 listing. Scortia replies that his story was 
withdrawn due to changes in his tax situation and not from an 
urgency to publish elsewhere. “The Isle of Sinbad" has in fact not 
appeared to date; Scortia feels that the story is by now so removed 
from his present level of skill as to be unmarketable. (Though other 
contributors have not experienced Scortia's ascent in tax bracket, 
many may feel chagrin at seeing their Clarion-level efforts pub¬ 
lished after a decade of doing better work.) 

Michael Moorcock, listed as a contributor in 1971, has different 
stories in the two contents listings: “The Swastika Setup” (10,000) in 
1973, and “The Murder’s Song” (7500) in 1979. The different lengths 
preclude their being the same story, barring an extensive re-write. 
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Moorcock is omniverous when it comes to finding material for 
novels-earlier stories, novels in other genres —and may well have 
ingested “The Swastika Setup” to use as secretion for the walls of 
some recent work. If so, one is glad his project wasn’t balked- 
though few writers, young or old, are such unstoppable juggernauts 
as Moorcock. 

Aside from these cases, there is no evidence that any writer, 
chafing at The Last Dangerous Visions’ Zenoesque publication 
date, has taken away his or her story in order to publish a novel ver¬ 
sion. Have writers perhaps been waiting for the anthology to appear 
before expanding their stories, hoping a berth in The Last 
Dangerous Visions will eventually prove worth this wait, the disap¬ 
pointed anticipation, all the reprint money their stories haven’t 
earned? At least one writer has deferred plans to write a novel 
based on his sale to Ellison: Jack Dann, whose novelette “The Car¬ 
bon Dreamer" was bought by 1973, has long contemplated a novel 
based on that story; he is willing to wait, partly because he has other 
projects on hand. Scanning the contents listings, one can note a 
number of authors who have frequently expanded or pasted-up 


stories before; if any of them are waiting, they may have missed the 
Boom. 

Many stories expanded or continued into novel form in the last 
decade were commercial undertakings, with artistic justification 
secondary, thereby resulting in novels considered by many to be 
aesthetic missteps. (If the Stars are Gods and Dreamsnake are 
two examples which can be cited.) Yet the practice can be an 
honorable one, and successful: James Blish based most of his SF 
novels on earlier published material. Anthologies open to innovative 
writing by young writers tend to resemble nurseries for eventual 
novels. The Orbit series contains the seeds for over half a dozen 
novels, all of them good; and even Epoch, that ersatz Dangerous 
Visions, had a few. The Last Dangerous Visions, rather than just 
keeping aspects of writers’ careers in abeyance, may be holding 
greater aspects back: the sales potential of a Dangerous Visions 
volume still carries weight, and few young writers would do anything 
to jeopardize their sales to one. It will indeed prove ironic if the 
nursery of this last and largest volume finally stunts its seedlings' 
growth. 


CONTENTS OF THE LAST DANGEROUS VISIONS AS OF SEPTEMBER 13, 1973 
(Quoted from a letter from Harlan Ellison printed in The Alien Critic #7, November, 1973) 


Graham Hall, ‘Golgotha,’’ 3200 words. 

Doris Pitkin Buck, “Cacophony In Pink And Ochre,’’ 5500 
words. 

Chan Davis, “The Names Of Yanils,” 9000 words. 

Mack Reynolds, “Ponce De Leon's Pants," 1800 words. 

Hank Davis, “Copping Out,” 1000 words. 

Avram Davidson, “The Stone Which The Builders Rejected,” 
2000 words. 

Stan Dryer, “Halfway There,” 3000 words. 

Ron Goulart, “The Return of Agent Black,” 3000 words. 

Fred Saberhagen, “The Senior Prom," 4800 words. 

Charles Platt, “The Red Dream,” 9800 words. 

Franklin Fisher, “Adversaries,” 4700 words. 

Anne McCaffrey, “The Bones Do Lie,” 7000 words. 

Graham Charnock, “The Burning Zone," 6000 words 

John Jakes, “Uncle Tom's Time Machine,” 3000 words. 

Richard Wilson, “At the Sign of the Boar’s Head Nebula,” 
47,000 words 

Grant Carrington, “Doug, Where Are We? I Don't Know. A 
Spaceship, Maybe.”, 3800 words. 

James E. Gunn, “Among the Beautiful Bright Children,” 9100 
words. 

Lisa Tuttle, “Child of Mind," 6800 words. 

Frank Herbert, “The Accidental Ferosslk,” 3500 words. 

Thomas N. Scortia, “The Isle of Sinbad,” 10,000 words. 

Gordon R. Dickson, “Love Song,” 6000 words. 

John Christopher, “A Journey South,” 21,500. 

Vonda M. McIntyre, “XYY,” 1600 words. 

John Morressy, “Rundown,” 1200. 

Robert Thurston, “The Ugly Duckling Gels The Treatment 
And Becomes Cinderella Except Her Foot’s Too Big For 
The Prince's Slipper And Is Webbed Besides," 3500 
words. 

Arthur Byron Cover, “Various Kinds of Conceits," 2000 
words. 

Octavia Estelle Butler, “Childfinder," 3250 words. 

George Alec Effinger, “False Promises: 1. The Capitals Are 
Wrong; 2. Stage Fright; 3. Rocky Colavito Batted .268 in 
1955,” 5500 words. 

Russell Bates, “Search Cycle: Beginning and Ending 1. The 
Last Quest; 2. Fifth and Last Horseman,” 5000 words. 

Steve Herbst, “Leveled Best,” 1300 words. 

Jack M. Dann, “The Carbon Dreamer,” 9500 words. 

Howard Fast, “All Creatures Great and Small,” 1200 words. 

Joseph F. Pumilia, “A Night at Mephisto’s,” 1200 words. 

Janet May, “Las Animas," 6800 words. 

A. Bertram Chandler, “The True Believers,” 7000 words. 

Robert Lilly, “Return to Elf Hill," 900 words. 

Leslie A. Fiedler, “What Used To Be Called Dead," 2800 


David Wise, “A Rousing Explanation of the Events Surround¬ 
ing My Sister’s Death," 1800 words. 

Laurence Yep, “The Seadragon," 17,000 words. 

Daniel Walther, “The 100 Million Horses of Planet Dada," 
(English version) 4200 words, (French version) 4200 

Ward Moore, “Falling From Grace," 4000 words. 

S. Kyle Boult, “Cargo Run," 18,800 words. 

Susan C. Lette, “Grandma, What's the Sky Made Of?", 1500 
words. 

Robert Scheckley, “Primoridal Follies," 4000 words. 

Joseph Green, “Play Sweetly, In Harmony," 6300 words. 

A.E. van Vogt, “Skin,” 7000 words. 

Michael Bishop, “Dogs' Lives,” 6000 words. 

Edgar Pangborn, “The Life and the Clay," 6500 words. 

Delbert Casada, “The Big Bang Blues,;; 2000 words. 

Joe W. Haldeman, “Fantasy for Six Electrodes and One 
Adrenaline Drip (A Play in the Form of a Feelie Script)," 
10,000 words. 

Gerard Conway, “Blackstop,” 5500 words. 

Doris Piserchia, “Residents of Kingston," 5000 words. 

Leonard Isaacs, “‘-1 Think, Therefore “1 Am,” 1000 

Frank Bryning, “The Accidents of Blood," 5500 words. 

Robert Thom, “Son of Wild in the Streets," 15,800 words. 

Alfred Bester, “Emerging Nation,” 2000 words. 

Jacques Goudchaux, “A Day in the Life of A-420,” 2600 
words. 

Michael Moorcock, “The Swastika Setup,” 10,000 words. 

Mildred Downey Broxon, “The Danaan Children Laught,” 
5300 words. 

The Firesign Theatre, “The Giant Rat of Sumatra, or By the 
Light of the Silvery,” 500 words. 

Jerry Pournelle, “Free Enterprise,” 11,000 words. 

Gordon Ecklund, “The Children of Bull Weed," 17,000 words. 

Anthony Boucher, “Precis of the Rappacini Report," 850 
words. 

Edmond Hamilton and Leigh Brackett, “Stark And The Star 
Kings,” 10,000 words. 

James Sutherland, "The Amazonas Link,” 5500 words. 

Edward Bryant, “War Stories," 9500 words. 

Clifford D Simak, “I Had No Head And My Eyes Were 
Floating Way Up In The Air,” 6600 words. 

Robert Wissner, “A Night At The Opera," 3000 words. 

Also: rewrites in progress of stories from Wyman Guin, 
Charles L. Harness, and Gardner Dozois. Total wordage: 
445,250 words, plus 60,000 words of introductions by 
Ellison, and 50,000 words of afterwords by the authors. 
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CONTENTS OF LAST DANGEROUS VISIONS AS OF MAY, 1979 (From Locus #222, June, 1979) 


James Gunn, “Among the Beautiful Bright Children," 9100 
words. 

Bob Shaw, “Dark Night in Toyland,” 4000 words. 

Bruce Sterling, “Living Inside,” 2250 words. 

Delbert Casada, ‘The Big Bang Blues,” 2000 words. 

Mack Reynolds, “Ponce De Leon's Pants,” 1800 words. 

A. Bertram Chandler, “The True Believers," 7000 words. 

Anne McCaffrey, “The Bones Do Lie," 7000 words. 

Grant Carrington, “In A Spaceship, Maybe ”, 3800 words. 

Lisa Tuttle, “Child of Mind," 6800 words. 

Patricia C. Hodgell, “Dark Threshold," 1500 words. 

Ward Moore, "Falling From Grace,” 4000 words. 

Daniel Walther, “The 100 Million Horses of Planet Dada," 
(English version) 4200 words, (French version) 4200 
words. 

Richard E. Peck, “None So Deaf," 2000 words. 

G.C. Edmondson, “A Time For Praying,” 7700 words. 

James Sutherland, “The Amazonas Link," 6000 words. 
Richard Wilson, “At the Sign of the Boar’s Head Nebula,” 
47,000 words 

Howard Fast, “All Creatures Great and Small,” 1200 words. 
Joseph Pumilia, “A Night At Madame Mephisto’s," 1200 
words. 

Leslie A. Fieldler, “What Used To Be Called Dead," 2800 
words. 

Many Wade Wellman, “Not All A Dream," 5400 words. 

Felix C. Gotschalk, “A Day in the Life of A-420,” 2600 words. 
Doris Piserchia, “The Residents of Kingston," 5000 words. 
Jerry Pournelle, “Free Enterprise,” 11,000 words. 

John Morressy, “Rundown," 1200. 

Arthur Byron Cover, “Various Kinds of Conceits," 2000 
words. 

Robert Thom, “Son of Wild in the Streets’," 15,800 words. 
Wilson Tucker, “Dick And Jane Go To Mars,” 7500 words. 
Raul Judson, “On The Way To The Woman Of Your 
Dreams," 3800 words. 

Gerard Conway, “Blackstop,” 5500 words. 

Craig Strete, Ten Times Your Fingers And Double Your 
Toes,” 3500 words. 

Chan Davis, “The Names Of Yanils,” 9000 words. 

Robert Lilly, "Return to Elf Hill," 900 words. 

Jack M. Dann, “The Carbon Dreamer," 9500 words. 

Michael Bishop, “Dogs’ Lives,” 6000 words. 

Total Book One: 35 stories, 34 authors, 214,250 total words. 

BOOK TWO: 

Ian Watson, “Universe On The Run,” 4200 words. 

Gordon Ecklund, "The Children of Bull Weed," 17,000 words. 
Anthony Boucher, “Precis of the Rappacini Report" (After¬ 
word by Richard Matheson), 850 words. 

Susan C. Lette, “Grandma, What’s the Sky Made Of?", 1500 
words. 

David Wise, “A Rousing Explanation of the Events Surround¬ 
ing My Sister's Death," 1800 words. 

P.J. Plauger, The Dawn Patrol," 10,000 words. 

Clifford D Simak, "I Had No Head And My Eyes Were 
Floating Way Up In The Air," 6600 words. 

Langdon Jones, To Have And To Hold,” 20,000 words. 
Jonathan Fast, The Malibu Fault," 1750 words. 

Leonard Isaacs, “T Think, Therefore T Am,” 1000 
words. 

Phillippe Curval, “The Taut Of Desire," (English Version 
7200 words, (French version) 7200 words. 

John Christopher, “A Journey South,” 21,500. 

Ron Goulart, The Return of Agent Black," 3800 words. 
Avram Davidson, “The Stone Which The Builders Rejected,” 
2000 words. 

Charles L. Harness, “Signals,” 13,125 words. 

D M. Rowles, Thumbing It On The Beam, And Other Magic 


Melting Moments,” 2000 words. 

Raylyn Moore, “End," 9250 words. 

John Jakes, “Uncle Tom’s Time Machine," 3000 words. 

Franklin Fisher, “Adversaries,” 4700 words. 

Hank Davis, “Copping Out," 1000 words. 

Edmond Hamilton and Leigh Brackett, “Stark And The Star 
Kings,” 10,000 words. 

Mildred Downey Broxon, The Danaan Children Laught," 
5300 words. 

Joseph Green, “Play Sweetly. In Harmony,” 6300 words. 

Robert Scheckley, “Primoridal Follies," 4000 words. 

William E. Cochrane, “Cargo Run,” 18,800 words. 

Nelson S. Bond, “Pipeline To Paradise," 5000 words. 

Orson Scott Card, “Geriatric Ward," 7000 words. 

Robert Wissner, “A Night At The Opera,” 3000 words. 

Charles Platt, “The Red Dream," 9800 words. 

Algis Budrys, “Living Alone In The Jungle," 1362 words. 

Edgar Pangborn, “The Life and the Clay," 6500 words. 

Total Book Two: 40 stories, 32 authors, 216,527 total words. 

BOOK THREE: 

Daniel Keyes, “Mama's Girl," 4000 words. , 

Cordwainer Smith, “Himself In Anachron," 2500 words. 

Pamala Zoline, “Dreamwork, A Novel,” 16,000 words. 

The Firesign Theatre, The Giant Rat of Sumatra, or By the 
Light of the Silvery,” 5000 words. 

Steve Berbst, “Leveled Best," 1300 words. 

Russell Bates, “Search Cycle: Beginning and Ending 1. The 
Last Quest; 2 Fifth and Last Horseman," 5000 words. 

Vonda M. McIntyre, “Xyy," 1600 words. 

Frank Herbert, The Accidental Ferosslk," 3500 words. 

Graham Charnock, The Burning Zone," 6000 words 

Doris Pitkin Buck, “Cacophony In Pink And Ochre," 5500 
words. 

Frank Bryning, The Accidents Of Blood," 5500 words. 

Michael Moorcock, The Murderer's Song," 7500 words. 

Wallace West, “On The Other Side Of Space, In The Lobby 
Of The Potlatch Inn,” 6500 words. 

William Kotzwinkle, “Two From Kotzwinkle’s Bestiary," 5000 
words. 

Octavia Estelle Butler, “Childfinder," 3250 words. 

Tom Reamy, “Potiphee, Petey And Me,” 17,000 words. 

Alfred Bester, “Emerging Nation,” 2000 words. 

Robert Thurston, “The Ugly Duckling Gets The Treatment 
And Becomes Cinderella Except Her Foot’s Too Big For 
The Prince’s Slipper And Is Webbed Besides," 3500 
words. 

Steven Utley, “Goodbye,” 2000 words. 

Craham Hall, “Golgotha," 3200 words. 

Edward Bryant, “War Stories," 9500 words. 

John Varley, The Bellman,” 11,500 words. 

Joe W. Haldeman, “Fantasy for Six Electrodes and One 
Adrenaline Drip (A Play in the Form of a Feelie Script),” 
10,000 words. 

Harry Harrison, “A Dog And His Boy,” 4000 words. 

Janet Nay, “Las Animas," 6800 words. 

George Alec Effinger, “False Promises: 1. The Capitals Are 
Wrong, 4000 words, “2. Stage Fright,” 2500 words, "3 
Rocky Colavito Batted .268 In 1955," 5000 words, “4. 
Fishing With Hemingway," 3000 words. 

Fred Saberhagen, The Senior Prom,” 4800 words. 

A.E. van Vogt, “Skin,” 7000 words. 

Stan Dryer, “Halfway There,” 3000 words. 

Gordon R. Dickson, “Love Song,” 6000 words. 

Michael R. Coney, “Suzy Is Something Special,” 8000 
words. 

Jack Williamson, “Previews Of Hell," 3000 words. 

Total Book Three: 38 stories, 36 authors, 214,200 total 

words. 
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by Robert Sabella 

The inspiration for this article came from a fascinating book by 
Michael H. Hart called The 100: A Ranking Of The Most Influen¬ 
tial Persons In History (A + W Visual Library; New York, 1978). The 
author’s attempt to rate the one hundred most influential people in 
ail of history in descending order of their importance was an in¬ 
teresting exercise, if somewhat pompous. While I disagreed with 
many of his selections, he had enough command of his facts to pro¬ 
vide reasonable arguments throughout. 

It did not take me long after finishing the book to begin con¬ 
sidering my own rankings. Quickly I discarded the idea of a general 
list in favor of specific areas where I had some small amount of ex¬ 
pertise. The ten greatest baseball players ever. The dozen most im¬ 
portant rock musicians. The greatest acts of self-degradation in 
western culture. The ten most influential people in science fiction. 
Aha, that I could do! 

I realize there are risks in compiling such a list. No matter how 
factual I may try to be, my own prejudices are bound to influence the 
list. No reader is likely to agree with my rankings completely even if 
they approve of most or all of my selections. Even so, I would like to 
encourage readers to write regarding their disagreements, so long 
as they are logical and obey my basic groundrule for the list: neither 
a person's popularity nor the quality of their work play any impor¬ 
tance to the ranking except as much as those factors, in some way, 
influenced science fiction. Agreed? Then with fingers crossed I'll 
charge fearlessly into my ranking. 

1. John W. Campbell, Jr. John Campbell influenced science 
fiction in a multitude or ways. He was the first modern writer to turn 
his focus away from slambang space operas to serious contempla¬ 
tions of society. As an editor, he lifted Astounding Stories— and 
science fiction in general—from the level of pulp writing into a 
serious genre. He played a major role in developing the Golden Age 
writers who were largely responsible for shaping science fiction's 
modern form. It is possible that if Campbell never entered science 
fiction, it would not have risen above pulp level in the Thirties and 
Forties, and would have been caught in the postwar landslide that 
buried the pulps altogether. Who knows how long science fiction 
would have taken to revive, if ever. 

2. Hugo Gernsback. Although he has been a controversial 
figure for the past few decades, Hugo Gernsback probably influ¬ 
enced science fiction more than anybody save John Campbell. The 
field was just another pulp adventure form when he arrived, having 
fallen from a respected literary form during Wells' early career to the 
level of the Street & Smith and Munsey magazines. Gernsback ac¬ 


tually may have lowered the standards even further with his total 
disregard of sophisticated writing in favor of the science content as 
well as his use of garish packing, but he was a popular success. 
Amazing Stories attracted many thousands of young fans who 
thrived on the low-class magazine's simplistic action and over¬ 
powering sense of wonder. No longer was science fiction scattered 
among the pulps. It had a definite focus in magazines devoted ex¬ 
clusively to science fiction where the genre was able to develop its 
unique identity. If Gernsback had never existed, there would have 
been neither a devoted audience nor potential writers for Campbell 
to shape into modern science fiction. 

3. George Lucas. This selection is risky since time might 
prove me wrong, but I think the shape of science fiction for the next 
several decades will be largely due to what George Lucas has done. 
Some statistics are in order: in the five years prior to 1977, an 
average of slightly more than 700 science fiction titles were pub¬ 
lished each year. In the five years since, an average of nearly 1150 
titles were published each year. That’s an increase of 59% and 
does not take into account the corresponding increase in sales. 
Could you imagine The White Dragon or God-Emporer of Dune 
being national bestsellers ten years ago? Science fiction is riding a 
crest of popularity unthought of since the days of H.G. Wells. Even 
some critics now take the genre seriously. While there are many 
factors in this sudden surge, the most important is the immense 
popularity of Star Wars and its successors. A single motion picture 
has done what fifty years of modernization could not do: it has taken 
science fiction out of the ghetto and placed it squarely in the 
forefront of popular fiction. 

4. H.G. Wells. I believe that without a doubt, H.G. Wells was 
the most influential science fiction writer ever. Not only was he im¬ 
mensely popular, but he was a critical success as well. His novels 
included seminal works on many of science fiction's major themes. 
A quote by George Orwell from James Gunn’s Alternate Worlds 
might sum up Wells’ influence: "I doubt whether anyone who was 
writing books between 1900 and 1920. . influenced the young so 
much. The minds of all of us. . would be perceptibly different if 
Wells never existed.” 

5. Donald Wollheim/lan and Betty Ballantine. With the col¬ 
lapse of the pulps, science fiction could not continue to thrive 
without expanding into the book market. There were many people 
responsible for this new audience. Groff Conklin published the 
earliest science fiction anthologies. Raymond Healy and J. Francis 
McComas published the important Adventures In Space And 
Time. The two most important publishers of science fiction books 
were Ace Books, under the editorship of Donald Wollheim, and 
Ballantine Books, founded by Ian and Betty Ballantine. They tended 
to take different directions which both proved beneficial to the field. 
Ace published low-cost books, helping to develop many new 
writers. Ballantine paid its authors larger advances and helped in¬ 
troduce many of science fiction’s most important works to a new au¬ 
dience. These two publishers virtually created the science fiction 
bookbuying audience which has continued to expand steadily over 
the decades. Try to imagine where the field would be today without 
this development and you’ll appreciate how important these editors 
were to science fiction. 

6. E.E. “Doc” Smith. Another quote from Alternate Worlds 
might illustrate the importance of E.E. “Doc” Smith to the science 
fiction field. In 1963, while presenting the First Fandom Award to 
Smith, John Campbell said of him, “(he) made the last big 
breakthrough in science fiction; we're still waiting for someone else 
to make another.” Smith influenced nearly every writer of his era 
and is still influencing them today—Star Wars, for example, is 
directly descended from Smith’s galaxy-spanning novels. Until he 
began writing for Amazing stories they were publishing mostly 
reprints of writers such as Verne and Poe. He gave the magazine a 
shot-in-the-arm that insured its survival. When Astounding Stories 
serialized The Skylark of Valeron a few years later, the resulting 
surge in popularity saved that magazine. It is arguable that without 
Smith’s popularity, Hugo Gernsback’s experiment would have died 
a premature death and science fiction would have never had the 
chance to develop as it did. 

7. Robert A. Heinlein. It is difficult to imagine any writer being 
able to escape from John W. Campbell’s considerable shadow 
enough to influence science fiction on his own, but I believe 
Heinlein certainly succeeded. His influences on science fiction were 
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many. He infused his future settings with a realistic feel that has 
been imitated by nearly every writer since. He was the first science 
fiction writer to consider the day-to-day lives of his characters. 
These two developments made Heinlein more influential on subse¬ 
quent writers than any science fiction writer since H.G. Wells. His 
popularity with readers was equally important. Along with Ray Brad¬ 
bury he expanded his markets from the pulps into the slick 
magazines in the Fifties. Next he expanded into juveniles where he 
seemed to attract as many young readers to science fiction as all 
other writers combined. He is the only writer ever to win four Hugo 
Awards for best novel and nearly every poll ever taken has selected 
Heinlein as the best living science fiction writer. 

8. Anthony Boucher/J. Francis McComas/H.L. Gold. There 
were two major developments in science fiction in the Fifties that 
helped shape the field’s modern form. One was science fiction's ex¬ 
pansion from the pulps into book publishing. The other was the 
founding of two very influential science fiction magazines: The 
Magazine Of Fantasy And Science Fiction, edited by Boucher and 
McComas, and Galaxy, edited by H.L. Gold. Both magazines took 
the form developed by Campbell in Astounding Stories and further 
modernized it. Boucher and McComas stressed literary style and 
characterization while Gold emphasized concern for the common 
citizen as well as a satirical view of the future. Many writers who 
could not succeed under Campbell’s editorship flourished in either 
F&SF or Galaxy, thus expanding the field’s range considerably as 
well as spreading its popularity to a wider audience. 

9. Jules Verne. Jules Verne’s scientific romances had little 
direct influence on the shape of modern science fiction but his easi¬ 
ly readable adventures were immensely popular and spawned 
many imitators. Verne created the first science fiction audience 
which was then ready for H.G. Wells’ more sophisticated fiction, 
much the same way Star Wars created a science fiction audience 
nearly one hundred years later. Without Verne, Wells may not have 
had the immediate impact he did, and thus possibly delaying the 
development of science fiction by several decades. 

10. Edgar Rice Burroughs. Burroughs was the most popular 
early pulp adventure writer and over the years has become the most 
popular science fiction writer ever. The reason I rate Burroughs so 
low is because he never directly affected the development of 
modern science fiction. He did influence many writers, and 
thousands of fans were attracted to the field because of him, but 
without Burroughs there would probably still have been a Gerns- 
back and an Amazing Stories and every other development that 
followed. So while Burroughs would make any list of the five most 
popular writers of science fiction, his importance to the develop¬ 
ment of the genre was less than Wells, Smith, Heinlein or Verne. 

(Actually, I suppose I’ve cheated somewhat by naming 14 peo¬ 
ple instead of 10; I hope the readers of this magazine will overlook 
this minor detail.) 

Honorable mentions. I could not possibly list all the people 
who I believe influenced science fiction without this article becom¬ 
ing an entire book, but I must briefly acknowledge some of the most 
important: Editors and critics such as Groff Conklin, Frederik Pohl, 
Damon Knight, Edward R. Ferman and James Blish; writers such as 
Stanley Weinbaum, Isaac Asimov, Theodore Sturgeon, Ray Brad¬ 
bury, Philip Jose Farmer, Fritz Leiber, Arthur C. Clarke, Roger 
Zelazny, Harlan Ellison and Ursula K. LeGuin; producers such as 
George Pal, Stanley Kubrick and Gene Roddenberry. And the list 
goes on. . . 

Any arguments? 


Bishop(cont. from pg.lO) 

Q: That’s shocking. It's. . . uh, uh, uh — 

A: Admirably honest. And quite funny as a consequence. And 
perhaps, altogether surprisingly, not wholly descriptive of the 
voting practices of every member of SFWA. 

Q; Name an exception. 

A: Alice Sheldon, a.k.a. James Tiptree, Jr. That’s a guess, but I’m 
virtually certain it’s an accurate one. Lots of people in SFWA, 
I’m delighted to be able to say, are people of integrity. 

Q: Anything else about awards? Comments on the Oscars, the 
Emmys, the Prix Apollo, the American Book Awards, the 
Balrogs? 

A: I believe I’ll pass. But it does seem clear to me that the sheer 


abundance of awards in ana out ot the st and fantasy fields 
testifies quite clearly to the human need both to receive and 
to bestow certain kinds of. . well, otherwise questionable 
external validation of accomplishments that —ideally, at 
least —should probably be their own reward. The crusade to 
do away with awards because they’re subjective and 
therefore "unfair" is doomed. Even those few among us who 
believe they're writing for the closet —can anyone identify a 
single such scribbler?-are in reality writing for their own 
dimly imagined posterity. There. That deep enough for you? 

Q: Absolutely. May response to your cogitations on the Hugos and 
Nebulas be exactly what you deserve. Before I stop badger¬ 
ing you for good, though, do you have anything else in the 
works? 

A: Who Made Stevie Crye?, with photo-montage illustrations by 
J.K. Potter, will appear during 1984, perhaps by as early as 
the summer. The novel-length version of “Her Habiline Hus¬ 
band" should also see print this year or early in 1985, de¬ 
pending on how soon I complete the manuscript. And for 
Berkley I've edited a major anthology entitled Light Years 
and Dark; it's devoted to good work by writers who have 
come to their major prominence in the sf or fantasy fields, if 
not both, since 1960. The contents are about equally divided 
between reprints and originals, with good new stories on 
hand from Gene Wolfe and Kate Wilhelm among others. It’s a 
big book. Forty-three contributions in all, by about that many 
writers. It's impossible to list all the contributors without in¬ 
advertently omitting someone. My qnly regret in compiling 
the book, in fact, is that space limitations kept me from 
showcasing good work by several writers who undoubtedly 
belonged in the anthology. Anybody out there interested in a 
collection called More Light Years and Dark? How about 
Light Years and Dark, Again? The Last Light Years and 
Dark? 

Q: That's enough, Bishop. Thank you very much. 

A: You’re more than welcome. My time is your time. 


UNCLASSIFIED ADS 

UNCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are 20C per word per insertion, 
minimum 20 words. Quantity discounts: 10% for three issues, 20% 
for six issues. All prepaid only. 10% discount for booksellers carry¬ 
ing Thrust. Send copy to Thrust Publications, 8217 Langport Ter¬ 
race, Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877. 

Tarot Decks, tarot books, cartomancy, divination, occult books, 
playing cards, etc. 49-page full color catalog. Send $1.00. The Best 
of Cards Catalog, Dept. TT, 38 East 32nd Street, New York, NY 

10016. _ 

Space and Time #64-latest issue of award winning fantasy 
magazine—John Taylor, Cooper McLaughlin, Neal Wilgus, more. 
$4.00. 138 West 70th Street (4-B), New York, NY 10023. Mention 
Thrust for bonus! 


Typography— Have your amateur or professional publication pro¬ 
fessionally typeset by Thrust's typographers. Galley copy $1.25 per 
column inch. Paste-up $4.00-$8.00 per page. Call for printing quote. 
Word Design, 200A E. Diamond Ave., Gaithersburg, MD 20877; 
(301) 840-0990. 


Buy, sell, or trading SF & fantasy pulps, digests, hardbounds, 
paperbacks, complete sets of many mags and pulps, send 2 
stamps for catalog —Graham Holroyd, 20 Old Farm Circle, Pitt- 
sford, NY 14534 


Chapdelaine, Perry A.; The Laughing Terran; he; $7.50; signed, 
number $12.50. Spork of the Ayor; he; $7.50; signed, numbered 
$12.50. Goldin, Stephen; Assault on the Gods; he; signed, 
numbered $9.95. Holly, Joan Hunter; Keeper; pb; signed, 
numbered; $1.95. Leguin, Ursula K.; Orsinian Tales; he; $7.95; 
Rocannon's World; $6.95; Reamy, Tom; Blind Voices; he; $8.95. 
van Vogt, A.E,- Battle of Forever; he; $9.95; signed, numbered 
$14.95. Phone (615) 646-3757 
Please keep watching tor those John W. Campbell Letters! 
AC Publishing Co., Rt. 4, Box 137, Franklin, Tennessee, 37064 
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THE ENGINES OF THE NIGHT by Barry N. Malzberg (Doubleday, 
1962, 199pp., $10.95) (ISBN: 0-385-17541-8) 

This book promises to be the most interesting sf-related book to 
be published in this rather desolate year of 1982, though possibly 
not the best. I cannot imagine anyone involved in the field, fan or 
pro, failing to be intrigued by some or all of this book. It is especially 
recommended to those who think they’d like to write science fiction; 
the book will be frightening, thought-provoking, and very possibly 
make them reevaluate their plans. 

The Engines of the Night is a collection of essays about sf and 
writing, written by one of the most controversial and original writers 
in the field. He brings an original viewpoint on the field, making his 
writing on sf, despite its many technical flaws, always interesting. 
Everything he writes is intensely human; there is never a cold, 
detached view in any of Malzberg's work. His prose is energetic to 
the point that he sometimes tends to ramble, becoming prolix, occa¬ 
sionally bordering on turgid. 

For the parlor psychologists among us (and what an unsavory 
lot they are!), Barry Malzberg presents an interesting case. Though, 
as Harlan Ellison pointed out in his essay in F&SF. speculating 
about what an author is like through his work can be dangerous, it 
may be possible in Barry's case. The picture I receive is one of a 
manic depressive who has somehow retained a sense or humour 
about everything —and has a realization of why he is depressed. He 
seems to lay the blame for his problems on the doorstep of science 
fiction, or, more accurately, science fiction writing. He has gone on 
record as saying that he thinks his career in sf has been a mistake, 
bordering on tragedy. While it may have been for Barry personally, 
it was not for sf. Even if he had stopped in 1976, as he said he was 
going to do in an essay in the April 1976 issue of F&SF entitled 
"Rage, Pain, Alienation and Other Aspects of the Writing of Science 
Fiction," a title which seems to effectively sum up Barry’s attitude 
toward his career, he would have left behind him an excellent body 
of work. Herovit’s World and Beyond Apollo, are both arguably 
classics of the genre; Gather in the Hall of the Planets, is a bitingly 
satiric look at the world of fandom; Galaxies, has been largely ig¬ 
nored, but was a novel that defined the parameters of the sf novel, 
while at the same time questioning the very structural basis of 
same. (See the critical writings of Carter Scholz.) All of these are the 
works of a truly original talent, of which this field has seen all too 


Barry Malzberg seems to be unhappy about sf. Why, then, did 
he continue writing it after his avowed retirement? He doesn’t ad¬ 
dress this topic in The Engines of the Night, except in a footnote in 
“The Richard Nixon-John B. Mitchell-Spiro Agnew Blues" where he 
mentions that during that year, he, Silverberg and Ellison made 
similar vows and all reneged; one will note, depressingly that these 
writers are three of the top talents in the field. 

So why did he continue? I am reminded of a quote from the 
novel Dracula wherein it is stated that if one made anything other 
than self the fixed point in one’s life, for however short a time, you 
lose control of yourself, and will forever be pulled back to that thing. 
I get the feeling that at some time in his life, writing sf became that 
fixed point and now, try as he might, he can't escape; judging from 
this book, Barry seems to greatly regret this. 

But I have digressed. A sampling of the subjects Barry 
Malzberg addresses in this book includes: Tips for young writers (A 
Few Hard Truths for the Troops), gafiation (I Don't Want Her You 
Can Have Her), the true history of sf (Some Notes Toward the True 
and Terrible), the mental anguish caused by hack writing 
(September 1973: What I Did Last Summer), Algis Budrys' mistaken 
critical beliefs (Wrong Rabbit), and the 20 best sf short stories of all 
time (The Cutting Edge). But the most effective piece in the 
book —and the ultimate statement, I think, of the position of the sf 
writer, even from the man whose oeuvre includes works such as the 
aforementioned Herovit’s World, Gather in the Hall of the 
Planets, and Galaxies—is the finale, not so much an essay as a 
short story entitled “Corridors." It concerns an sf writer named 
Henry Ruthven, not as a metaphor for Barry himself, but as an 
archetype of an sf writer. This writer, after nearly thirty years of work 
in the field, finally becomes a success with a novel that he considers 
much worse than anything else he has ever written. Most of the nar¬ 
rative of the story is taken up by a litany of pain and rationalization 
from Ruthven, of how his life has been destroyed by sf. He com¬ 
ments that the only time to get out of the sf field is before you get in, 
because once you get in its too late. While Guest of Honor at the 
Worldcon, Ruthven is visited by Ihe ghosts of Henry Kuttner, Cyril 
Kornbluth, Mark Clifton, and Edmond Hamilton. The speech 
Ruthven makes to the assembled conventioneers is touching, and 
provides a clear view into Barry's mind; it epitomises the spirit of the 
sf writer. 

In the course of the story it is revealed that Ruthven con¬ 
templated writing a book called The Lies of Science Fiction. The 
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Engines of the Night is, I think, that book. In it Barry bravely ad¬ 
dresses the lies of sf. This book is remarkable; 36 essays that cover 
the entire range of the science fiction experience. This book, and 
the man Barry Malzberg, deserved a Hugo last year. Considering all 
that Barry has given to sf, and the pain it has given him in return, he 
deserved that much. 

— Brian Doherty 


STARBURST by Frederik Pohl (Del Rey Books/Ballantine Books, 
1982, 219pp., $2.75; Science Fiction Book Club) (ISBN 0-345- 
27537-3) 

I think Starburst would definitely get my vote as the most 
underrated novel of 1982. It was certainly the best novel nominated 
for neither Hugo nor Nebula. When Fred Pohl puts tongue in cheek 
and sets out to satirize the foibles of humanity, the results often 
represent the pinnacle of that sf subgenre. 

Starburst takes place in a 21st-century United States that is 
rapidly going down the tubes, socially and technologically. The 
story involves the smart, old Science Advisor to the U.S. President, 
who decides to create fake information on the existence of a planet 
around a nearby star, and convinces the President to fund one last 
space project to send a handful of handpicked scientists on the 
long, slow trip to land on the planet, explore it, and get resources for 
the return trip. Only the cynical old science advisor knows that there 
is no planet or resources. He has two motives for his plan, one pro¬ 
fessed and one ulterior. The professed motive is to unite the minds 
and hearts of the American people in working towards a common, 
heroic goal. The ulterior motive is that he believes that the only way 
to rekindle human social and technological progress is to totally 
isolate a small number of mankind’s most competent and intelligent 
individuals from the rest of decaying humanity to allow their full 
creativity and intelligence to be tunneled towards whatever projects 
they see fit. 

Sound like a dumb idea? Well, yes, maybe. But Pohl puts his 
full talents behind it, and makes it work. By halfway through the 
novel, as this hackneyed scheme begins to bear fruit beyond 
anyone’s expectations, even the most skeptical reader will begin to 
believe it all makes sense. 

One of the most difficult tasks an sf author can undertake is 
presenting the evolution of the human mind, creating humans with 
intellectual abilities superior to anything we know or can imagine. 
Pohl has tackled this task, and done it well. The hand-picked cream- 
of-t'ne-crop crew sealed up in a spaceship to nowhere do indeed, 
out of boredom and in just a few years, create their own 
renaissance of technology, intellectual creativity, and social and 
biological evolution. Pohl stretches the capabilities of the science 
fiction genre to its limits as he has the spaceship crew discover their 
deception, and return to Earth with both their spaceship and them¬ 
selves totally rebuilt. 

If you haven’t read Starburst yet, do so as soon as possible. 

—Doug Fratz 


MILLENNIUM by John Varley (Berkley Books, 1983, 249pp., 
$6.95) (ISBN 0-425-06250-3) 

John Varley is one of the most outstanding science fiction 
writers alive today. He began appearing in the sf magazines during 
the mid-seventies, with truly noteworthy short stories. I remember 
well my first experiences with Varley’s work—his work was breath- 
takingly fresh and provocative. 

In retrospect, almost ten years later, it seems as if Varley’s 
emergence marked the official end of the “New Wave” era—his fic¬ 
tion contains science and style, perspective and characterization. 
He is a product of everything that has gone before and at the same 
time, responsible for blazing new trails for science fiction. 

Millennium is a novel based upon a short story titled “Air Raid” 
which Varley wrote in 1977. During that same year he published his 
first novel, The Ophiuchi Hotline. While "Air Raid” was an open- 
ended story, the novel Millennium represents an expanded and 
now self-contained version. Millennium is a time travel novel fo¬ 
cused around the life and times of two individuals. In the present is 
Bill Smith, an air disaster investigator trying to adjust to divorce and 
a world that makes no sense. Fifty thousands years into the future is 
Louise Baltimore, who works in conjunction with a time travel proj¬ 


ect designed to save humanity. These two people are predestined 
to meet each other, and change the course of history. 

In the far future, Louise works with the Gate Project. The Gate 
allows teams of time travelers to conduct rescue missions across 
the centuries. They rescue people who are facing impending doom, 
disaster victims of all kinds, found on sinking ships, in mountainous 
cave-ins and crashing airliners, by taking them into the future 
before they are killed. These same individuals can then offer the 
human race a second chance, for mankind is riddled with incurable 

When a DC-10 and a 747 collide in California, Bill becomes 
head of the investigating team there. Remains of mutilated, burned 
bodies are all that is left of the crash, but Bill Smith has no way of 
knowing that the passengers were rescued and replaced with 
prefabricated people. Through a varied course of events Bill and 
Louise meet, and together they alter the course of history. 

This novel is one of the finest examples of modern science fic¬ 
tion. Varley’s concept of time travel is new and different. I especially 
like the way he gets around the “free will” problem by showing that 
there is free will, but it’s predetermined. Mood and setting are well 
constructed. The characterization is excellent. Varley has a real flair 
for strong female characters. He makes them living, breathing, 
knowable people. When I think of formidable female characters, I 
Ihink of the protagonist in Varley’s novel Titan. And now, I will think 
of the woman from the future in Millinnium as well. I understand 
that Millennium has been optioned for film production. It should 
make a wonderful movie and serve to demonstrate the current 
diversity available to movie makers in science fiction. 

— David Pettus 


JUXTAPOSITION by Piers Anthony (Del Rey Books, 1982, 
358pp., $2.95) (ISBN 0-345-28215-9) 

Piers Anthony has not received due notice among science fic¬ 
tion and fantasy writers, and perhaps one of the reasons for this is 
that he is too much of a humourist. We all know friends for whom 
reading is a deadly serious subject and the SF field has its share. 
Oddly, it seems to be an accepted situation among long established 
writers (good old James Plantagenet is putting us on again). Mr. An¬ 
thony has been writing since 1962 and it seems that gradually the 
critics are coming to accept his style—puns and all. Anthony’s 
unique intermixture of humor and seriousness is particularly evident 
in this concluding volume of his Apprentice Adept series. 

In the first two novels of this trilogy, Split Infinity and Blue 
Adept, the main character, Stile, is forced to leave his home world, 
with the help of a female android, to avoid being killed. In the new 
world of Phaze where magic is a reality of life, almost anything can 
happen and does. He finds that he has a double in this world who is 
a sorcerer—the Blue Adept. 

Fortunately for him (otherwise he could not cross over), the 
double is dead. Unfortunately for him, the same assassin who was 
out to get him on his home world is still after him in his new persona. 
He must learn magic fast in order to survive. Phaze is full of elves, 
ogres, lady unicorns, werewolves, vampires and other mythological 
creatures, some friendly, some not. At the conclusion of the second 
book, he had just fought a battle against a dragon, and being 
strongly attracted to Lady Blue, his late double’s fiance, he married 
her. 

As this third volume opens, Stile guides the musician Clef 
across the barrier between the two worlds, returning home to play a 
game against an obnoxious Citizen. All his trepidations from the 
earlier books are still in force. Who is behind the attempts to kill 
him? Why are large earthquakes shaking both Proton and Phaze? 
Is it the juxtaposition of both worlds coming together, and will it spell 
the doom of both? Is the zone where both worlds overlap the key to 
saving them, or must he permanently choose one over the other? 
Will there be a war between the inhabitants of the two worlds once 
they discover that the interface zone exists? 

This is a book to be slowly savored. At times it resembles a sur¬ 
realistic Oz. The laws and natures of both worlds are handled well, 
and all of the loose ends are tied up neatly. The basic concept is 
very clever, even more so than the earlier Xanth series. Stile 
stumbles from one dire cliff-hanging peril to another, and this alone 
is enough to keep you reading. 
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The Adept is wish fulfillment on a grand scale. Some of the 
other characters are not as fully-fleshed out as are Stile, Sheen and 
Lady Blue, but this is a minor problem and this experiment in bridg¬ 
ing the gap between SF and fantasy is largely a success. Not for all 
tastes, of course, bul this series can provide a good read neverthe¬ 
less. _W. Ritchie Benedict 


PERPETUAL LIGHT, edited by Alan Ryan (Warner Books, 1962, 
490pp., $3.95; Science Fiction Book Club) (ISBN 0-446-30013-6) 

This voluminous theme anthology of original stories with 
religious themes proves to be surprisingly uneven in both quality 
and adherence to theme. Its twenty-three stories range from several 
of the best sf stories of 1982, to al least eight which are marked 
failures. 

The three best stories in the collection are “The Pope of the 
Chimps" by Robert Silverberg, “Relativistic Effects" by Gregory 
Benford, and “Angel of the Sixth Circle" by Gregg Keizer. 
Silverberg's story of a group of chimpanzees under sociological 
study which develops a religion posthumously worshipping their 
primary researcher is one of the best stories of his impressive 
career. Benford’s is a brilliant story of the social structure and condi¬ 
tions on a deteriorating, huge, run-away starship, five generations 
and five million years from Earth (due to the relativistic effects of 
their ever-closer-to-the-speed-of-light velocity). Religion is barely 
even mentioned in Benford’s story, however, and certainly plays no 
part in the theme of the story. Gregg Keizer's story of Catholics and 
Protestants at war in the future, illegally going back in time to 
murder key members of the other sect, is a powerful story on the 
hypocrisy of powerful religions. 

There are a number of other rather good stories in this volume 
as well, some dealing with religious subject matter, some inex¬ 
plicably not. Many of the better stories with clear religious themes 
are of a humorous or satirical nature. Richard Bowker’s clever, 
tongue-in-cheek story of a strong church in an interplanetary empire 
works because it does not take its subject too seriously. Nicholas 
Yermakov’s humorous fantasy about a hamburger magnate who 
goes to heaven and infects it with his tacky, middle-American tastes 
is also effective. Shariann Lewitt does a funny variation of the stan¬ 
dard deal-with-the-devil fantasy, and Suzette Haden Elgin is equally 
successful with a humorous story of a woman plagued with un¬ 
wanted manifestations of sainthood. A few stories also are rather 
successful in dealing seriously with religious themes. Steve Rasnic 
Tern’s story of the horror of Hiroshima, and the irony of the religion 
that grows around the bomb, is beautiful, if enigmatic. Joel 
Rosenberg contributes a rather touching vignette about a Jew 
named Cohen who wants to emigrate to the moon because Earth is 
a “graveyard," forbidden to Cohens by Judaic law. Mel Gilden con¬ 
tributes a similarly touching Jewish fantasy story. (These last two 
stories would fit well in the Wandering Stars collections.) Craig 
Shaw Gardner's tale of the last band of humans, held together by 
their strange religion after an invasion of incomprehendable aliens, 
is marred only by an extremely ambiguous ending. 

Three other worthwhile stories are included, despite their lack 
of actual religious theme. Daniel Gilbert presents a good story 
about government bureaucracy, in which the protagonist is said to 
be religious, a fact that adds nothing to the story. R.A. Lafferty con¬ 
tributes a cute, clever story about a magical genie, which has no 
mention of religion. Also included is one of Charles Grant’s superb 
psychological/supernatural horror stories, a form at which he has 
become a master. 

Unfortunately, editor Alan Ryan also included a number of 
stories much less successful. Tanith Lee's enigmatic anecdote is a 
failure which deals only tenuously with religion anyway. Alan Dean 
Foster contributes a ludicrous story of the old ask-the-all-powerful- 
computer-if-there-is-a-God school, with a forced, illogical and mean¬ 
ingless ending—the “now there is" ending would have been better. 
In F. Paul Wilson’s story, a procreationist religion takes over the 
world by being fruitful and multiplying, and is undone by a “sex is 
fun” TV show—a minor, silly idea. In Frank Ward's story, a space- 
farer meets the Creator, who passes judgement on him and as 
punishment has him take his place as God—a truly lackluster ver¬ 
sion of this old clich6. Hilbert Schenk contributes what would be a 
rather well-written hard sf story if it were written in the 1950’s, based 
on the silly idea that the physiochemical properties of water is op¬ 
timized on each planet for the benefit of the dominant life forms. 
Despite a valiant attempt to have his characters take this idea 
seriously through faulty scientific rationalizations, Schenk fails to 
pull it off. It also didn’t help to have astronauts on their planetary ex¬ 


ploration ship use chemical techniques and laboratory equipment 
which were antiquated a decade ago. Damien Broderick’s long at¬ 
tempt at religious space opera is about as close to unreadable as 
any sf story I’ve tried to read lately. The anthology’s editor also in¬ 
cluded one of his own stories, a run-of-the-mill horror tale of killer 
roses outside an Irish Catholic shrine, told first person in an annoy¬ 
ing vernacular. Brian Aldiss closes out the volume with a story con¬ 
taining a good suspenseful core about an L-5 colony's resident try¬ 
ing to save an old, abandoned space colony in a decaying Earth or¬ 
bit before it hits the atmosphere. But the story is set in a poorly 
drawn world of computerized astrology, with a protagonist who likes 
to think about God, and with an utterly stupid “frame" about a “whale 
from the sky." I expect much better from Aldiss. 

Some of the best science fiction stories have had religion as 
part of their themes, and this volume manages to add a few more. 
The half-dozen or so best stories in this volume, including two or 
three worthy of awards, make il worth buying for these stories 
alone. I can only wish that more selective editing would have been 
used—this could have been the best original anthology of the year. 

— Doug Fratz 


YESTERDAY'S TOMORROWS, edited by Frederik Pohl (Berkley. 
1982, 431pp., $9.95) (ISBN 0-425-05648-1) 

What's commendable about Yesterday’s Tomorrows isn’t the 
quality of the fiction it contains. One must commend Frederik Pohl 
for his scramble for originality, however, making a brave effort to 
unearth stories that haven’t often been reprinted. What he has done 
in this volume is to present a candid insider’s guide/self-portrait to 
SF Editing: The Way It Was. 

Pohl tells much, almost too much. He’s showing us the family 
album of his editing work. What is unearthed is not totally praise¬ 
worthy, however. 

Here is an honest medley of some of the most half-witted at¬ 
tempts by authors in their fledgling days: “Lei There Be Light,” by 
Robert A. Heinlein (from the Pulps section) “The Nine Billion Names 
of God” by Arthur C. Clarke (the Anthologies section); ‘The Pain 
Peddlers," by Robert Silverberg (from the Galaxy and If years sec¬ 
tion); and Harlan Ellison’s “At The Mouse Circus" (from the Paper¬ 
back section). Also included are excerpts from notable novels Pohl 
edited while at Ace and Bantam Books. 

There are 34 stories in all, and quite a time travelogue of Pohl’s 
work at Galaxy and If, not to mention several book publishers. 

But Pohl presents his work forgivingly, honestly, humorously. 
Yet how much is factual, how much gloss? It’s uncertain; but he 
manages a decently “objective" viewpoint, and fills the reader in on 
a great many intriguing details about publishing. The background 
pieces on his editorial experiences alone make itw/orth reading this 
anthology. —Andrew Andrews 


UNIVERSE 13, edited by Terry Carr (Doubleday, 1983, 181pp., 
$11.95) (ISBN 0-385-18288-0) 

Terry Carr is modern science fiction’s pre-eminent anthologist. 
He began his editorial career at Ace Books, putting together Ace 
Doubles, which over the years have become sought after collec¬ 
tibles. During the late sixties and early seventies Carr worked 
alongside Donald A. Wollheim, putting together a best of the year 
anthology titled The World's Best Science Fiction, which 
Wollheim is still doing, but without the help of Carr. Carr went on to 
begin his own annual series, titled The Best Science Fiction of the 
Year. He also edits the Fantasy Annual series. Carr’s own fiction 
has been unjustly overlooked. His science fantasy novel, Cirque, is 
one of the best examples of good science fiction. But Carr has 
become best known as an editor. He has impeccable taste. His 
work has made an impression on an entire generation of readers, 
and perhaps the most important contribution he has made is his an¬ 
nual collection of original fiction titled Universe. 

The Universe anthologies have been consistently entertaining 
collections and Universe 13 is no exception, though I question in¬ 
cluding Michael Bishop's novella, titled “Her Habiline Husband,” 
which is almost one half the length of the book. Bishop won a 
Nebula Award for "The Quickening” which appeared in Universe 
11, and his last novel, No Enemy But Time, is very good. But this 
story about the strange appearance of a primitive man, Homo 
habilis to be exact, in present day Georgia is disappointing in com¬ 
parison. Bishop has already covered this material in other books 
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and stories, and his attempts to make readers laugh in this story 
fails even though the writing itself is wonderful, as expected from 
Bishop. 

A much better story, focused around a similar plot, is Leanne 
Frahm’s “A Way Back," about the sudden reappearance of 
dinosaurs on earth. It’s an unsettling flight of fancy that works. 

Another important story here is "Stone Eggs" by Kim Stanley 
Robinson. Robinson's "Venice Drowned,” which appeared in 
Universe 11, was nominated for a Nebula Award. He had a very 
fine story, "Exploring Fossil Canyon” in Universe 12, and he just 
may be Terry Carr's most important current “discovery.” His first 
novel will be available sometime next year. Robinson has great 
potential, and is a writer to watch. 

Also included here are stories by Bill Bickel, Lucius Shepard (a 
story about an attempt to establish mind control in the Old South of 
the near future), Bruce Sterling and Ian Watson (a story about what 
happens to civilization when distances on earth suddenly expand). 

Universe 13, like past collections, has something for everyone, 
and I appreciate the wide variety of material which Carr has made 
available in the series. Universe 13 however is not one of the better 
Universe collections. Good but not great. 

— David Pettus 


THE SHATTERED GODDESS by Darrell Schweitzer (Starblaze, 
1.902, 103pp., $5.95) (ISBN 0-09065-197-2) 

Superficially, Darrell Schweitzer's new novel somewhat 
parallels Gene Wolfe’s The Shadow of the Torturer, although it’s a 
parallel only a reviewer may be likely to notice. Both stories tell of a 
youth growing up in a mysterious city in the far future and both 
follow the youth as he is expelled from his home and forced to 
wander the world. 

So much for parallels. In every other way Schweitzer’s novel is 
about as unlike Wolfe’s as it could be. The Shattered Goddess is 
pure fantasy, sorcery without swords, as near to mythology as 
you’re likely to find in a single novel. 

Schweitzer’s wayward youth is Ginna, a magical child whose 
life parallels Kaemen, the son of the ruler of the city/kingdom of Ai 
Hanlo in the days long after the Goddess of the title has shattered. 
Ginna is found in Kaemen’s crib as an infant, secretly placed there 
by a somewhat stereotyped witch who represents the Dark Powers 
of the Goddess. It will come as no surprise to the reader that Ginna 
represents the Bright Powers, but for a good part of the book he is 
mostly powerless, fleeing from the evergrowing evil which the witch 
releases upon the world, with Kaemen acting as her agent. 

This is a dark, sometimes depressing novel, powerful and 
nightmarish and, as they say, not for the squeamish. The Witch/ 
Dark Powers/Kaemen are seemingly unstoppable—first killing in¬ 
nocents by conventional means, but soon turning to truly horrifying 
supernatural methods to work with destruction. Ginna and his com¬ 
panion Amaedig are eyewitnesses as the Dark Powers flow forth in 
a dark river that gradually covers the world, blotting out the sun, kill¬ 
ing almost all living things and edging closer to the final destruction 
of the world. 

Most of the last third of Goddess is especially nightmarish as 
Ginna makes the final confrontation with Kaemen and then with the 
witch. It is strong stuff—horror piled on horror as Ginna keeps plug¬ 
ging away, seemingly powerless to oppose the Dark Powers in any 
way. This mucking around in the dark shadows seems to be 
Schweitzer’s meat and he makes the most of it. 

But there is a happy ending which I won’t say much about since 
it can be seen coming a long way off. But it’s a fitting ending, and 
Schweitzer has much to be proud of in this unique novel. 

Starblaze’s packaging is also excellent, with an outstanding 
wraparound Stephen Fabian cover and a handful of Fabian black- 
and-whites inside. As a fitting companion volume to Schweitzer's 
earlier Starblaze book, We Are All Legends, The Shattered God¬ 
dess can be highly recommended. 

— Neal Wilgus 


FEVRE DREAM by George R.R. Martin (Poseidon Press, 1902, 
$14.95) 

There was a time, not very long ago either, when Chelsea 


Quinn Yarbro was the only dependable writer of "historical” horror 
novels. She is, perhaps, still the best writer of that subgenre, but 
there are several competent writers now producing historically- 
based horror novels. 

George R.R. Martin is one of them. Martin began his career 
writing science fiction (A Song for Lya and Other Stories), then he 
moved on to science fantasy (Dying of the Light), and even 
science fiction horror (Sandkings). He has gradually moved from 
one extreme to another, and has now written a horror novel. 

Fevre Dream is a terrific book, a treasure and an achievement. 
Much of the action in Fevre Dream takes place on the Mississippi 
River, during the steamboat era. The story is told in a crisp, clean 
style, both subtle and haunting. A steamboatman named Abner 
Marsh is the protagonist. 

Marsh becomes partners with a wealthy stranger named 
Joshua York when York offers to finance the building of a super¬ 
steamboat, the biggest and fastest on the river, if only Marsh will 
captain the vessel. They build the boat and strike out for adven¬ 
ture—and what an adventure it is! Marsh soon discovers that York 
is a vampire, and with each succeeding slop York invites new 
passengers aboard—all of them vampires—to enjoy the trip along 
with Marsh and the crew on the steamboat Fevre Dream. With every 
passing mile Marsh grows more afraid and unsure, and so he finally 
confronts York and learns of York’s plan to gather his people 
together and free them from the curse of the Red Thirst, and the 
violence it provokes. York has developed a serum to take the place 
of blood, and he wants to stop the killing, and unite his race with 
humanity. The only thing which stands in his way is another vam¬ 
pire, the Bloodmaster, who does not approve of York’s plan. Aboard 
the Fevre Dream, Joshua York and his people travel toward a fateful 
encounter with the Bloodmaster. An encounter that will decide the 
future of both races. Man and vampire. 

This novel has atmosphere, mood, and a unique blend of 
history and legend. Martin offers yet another stately interpretation of 
vampire lore that readers will appreciate. The characterization is 
vivid and the clash between good and evil marks an all time high for 
believability and arousing impact. Fevre Dream will surely become 
a horror classic, and a standard by which later, similar works will be 
judged. Very highly recommended. 

-David Pettus 


NOR CYRSTAL TEARS by Alan Dean Foster (Del Rey Books, 
1902, 231pp., $2.75) (ISBN 0-345-29141-7) 

Alan Dean Foster is not considered as being among the first 
echelon of science-fiction writers, even though he has a number of 
original novels and some short story collections to his credit. I 
suspect that one reason that he has been excluded is because he 
has also done a number of movie adaptations, such as The Black 
Hole and Alien. This type of literary endeavor, while being reward¬ 
ing in a financial sense does not necessarily win the author Hugo 
awards or critical acclaim — in fact the opposite is true, due to a kind 
of intellectual snobbery. 

This new novel will go some distance towards answering his 
critics. It is a well-done first contact yarn, as told from the point-of- 
view of the alien. Although, I have not read any of the earlier set, I 
understand it fits neatly into the four novel series he has written on 
the Commonwealth. The aliens are truly alien —a species of in¬ 
telligent cockroach (well, to be charitable, grasshoppers) that has 
developed technology and spaceflight. The novel follows the life of 
one young member of the Thranx race named Ryo from his birth as 
a larva that can only perceive black and white to a full-fledged adult 
specimen who can receive the entire spectrum of color. He even¬ 
tually goes to work as an agricultural expert reclaiming swamp from 
a jungle, but is not particularly happy. After being beat up and 
robbed in the Thranx equivalent of a bar, he meets up with an elder¬ 
ly poet named Wuu. Together they journey to the home hive world 
in order to investigate strange rumors that the military is holding 
members of an utterly alien species. An empty space ship was 
discovered earlier that has led to suspicions that whatever these 
aliens are in Thranx terms, they are highly dangerous and a threat 
to the entire Thranx race. The one previous experience with 
unknown life was with a decidedly hostile reptilian race known as 
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the AAnn, and the ruling elders are not willing to take chances with 
yet another race. Ryo endeavors to help the two humans he has 
contacted to escape back to their ship in orbit around the planet. 
Then the humans must discuss what they are going to do. The end 
result is much the same —homo spaiens feels an instinctive aver¬ 
sion to giant insects. Any mutual species aversion has to be over¬ 
come quickly, since both races have a common interest in fending 
off the threat of the AAnn. It is to this task that Ryo sets himself, 
although the odds are long in succeeding. 

It appears this novel is the start of what is to become a trilogy or 
at the very least a continuing saga. The characters are well drawn, 
and Mr. Foster has been able to describe an alien race in detail. The 
only minor flaw is that the nature of the menacing AAnn is not clear¬ 
ly defined, but perhaps that is yet to come. 

Foster has not yet succeeded in creating a truly classic sf novel, 
but has produced some very entertaining books nonetheless. 
Foster has a well-developed sense of humor, and resembles Piers 
Anthony in this regard. This novel is a good example of the genre, 
and it is well worth reading, and the cover painting by Michael 
Whelan adds to the enjoyment. 

—W. Ritchie Benedict 


THE KEEP by F. Paul Wilson (William Morrow & Company, 1901, 
347pp., $12.95) (ISBN 0-680-00626-4) 

The Keep is Wilson's fourth novel, and without doubt it is the 
best he has produced to date. More than that, it was one of the best 
horror novels to appear in 1981. Up until this novel, Wilson had 
been writing science fiction that was, at best, mediocre. He has not 
been an acclaimed writer, nor has he blazed a new trail with his 
work. Wilson had been apparently satisfied to follow the middle 
road, somewhere between dull (which aptly describes some of his 
writing) and somewhat thought provoking (which also aptly 



describes some of his writing). 

But The Keep is a different kind of book. Wilson seems to be 
taking a bold step here, with a horror novel about vampires and Ger¬ 
man soldiers, set during World War II in Romania. 

The Keep is actually a small castle located in the Transylvanian 
Alps, where a garrison of German soldiers have set up a base of 
operations. Very soon, after the German soldiers have settled into a 
military routine, people begin dying. Horribly. There is something at 
the Keep; something that cannot be seen or heard. Something that 
can make a warm room very cold, select its victim in the darkness, 
and kill. 

One victim per night, for five consecutive nights, is enough to 
convince the German commander at the Keep to wire for help. He 
sends a simple message; "Something is murdering my men,” and 
help is sent in the guise of a very nasty fellow who is an up-and- 
coming SS Officer. 

Even after the SS Officer gets established at the Keep, the kill¬ 
ing continues, and it becomes very hard for the soldiers to sleep, 
knowing that they may be next in line. The only hope for finding an 
end to the killing appears to lie with an old man and his beautiful 
daughter, both experts upon the regional folklore, and both Jews. 

The Keep is much, much more than just another horror story. It 
contains fine characterization, the writing is above average, and the 
plotting is fast-paced. It is not your standard vampire novel. Ageless 
powers of good and evil clash, and the Nazi super-race meets its 
match. There are eerie scenes that the reader will remember long 
after the book is finished. And there is even a love story. 

The Keep is an exceptional book, and well worth the reading. 

— David Pettus 


THE LANGUAGES OF PAO by Jack Vance (Underwood Press, 
Box 5402, San Francisco, CA 94401, 1980, 224 pp.) (ISBN 
0-934438-16-1) 

This is a highly complicated and cross-purposed tale. All 
the plot, character, background, and idea elements are acutely 
designed; they fit together in flawless precision. And Vance’s 
execution delineates them magnificently: each enhances the 
other, so that, working together, as they alternate in predomin¬ 
ance, they perform their specific functions in harmony, and thus 
continually heighten the story. 

On the balmy world of Pao live fifteen billion homogeneous, 
vaguely oriental people subsisting mainly by marginal-farming, 
presided over by their supreme ruler the Panarch. Nearby the 
Brumbos of Batmarsh prepare for a conquest of Pao. Therefore 
the Mercentil intervenes to sell weapons to both. 

Panarch Allio Panaspar plots the defense of Pao. His son 
Beran prepares to succeed him, but his brother Bustamonte 
plans differently, and Lord Palafox of Breakness has designs for 
them all. 

Integrated into this is the key concept of language—spec¬ 
ifically, how its construction, use, and effect creates, shapes, 
and directs its people's thinking, talk and actions: in short, a 
factor in forming their way of living. Pao's language is passive, 
thus causing the Paonese to favor docile habits. Consequently, 
they offer no resistance to the invading Brumbos. With aid from 
Lord Palafox of Breakness, Bustamonte changes the languages 
of Pao, actually creating several new ones. As a result, the 
Paonese become active, aggressive, and fight back when 
required to. 

All of this works fine except for one flaw: the whole story is 
based on the premise that the Paonese are helpless because 
they have no means of defense. However, they do: the 
mamornes; these are apparently some sort of supercyborg 
creatures—about seven feet tall, with black skin both knife- and 
bullet-proof. As with the SS in Germany, they are a personal 
bodyguard, here for the Panarch. Yet without motivation Vance 
has them desert Bustamonte just before the Brumbos arrive; in 
fact, they are never used against the Brumbos throughout the 
story. Since Pao has the resources and capability to make these 
mamornes, and the Panarch has absolute control over every¬ 
thing, what prevents the Paonese from cranking out mamornes 
by the thousands? Alas, Vance never even considers this 
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obvious possibility, and so makes his characters seem awfully 
dumb when they don’t either. 

Simultaneously the question arises of how the present 
penurious conditions ever came into being on Pao. Only one 
answer, most unsatisfactory, is offered: finding natural re¬ 
sources abundant, the original settlers reproduced and 
expanded unchecked. Such an insubstantial foundation gives no 
clue to why the climate and geography caused the sophist¬ 
icated, technical, highly-educated spacefaring first colonists to 
give up literacy, industry, and modern living, and adopt the 
ignorant, agricultural, neolithic life they passed on to their des- 
cendents as presented here. Indeed, it seems the original- 
settlers were imported to Pao straight out of Earth’s middle-ages 
instead of a civilization superior to its late 20th century. 

And even more perplexing is the world of Breakness. 
Exactly how its government functions is never explained: we are 
told that each “wizard” works solely for himself, aided by all his 
sons, grandsons, great-grandsons, etc., engaging jobs on other 
worlds, without regard to any other “wizards"; in this respect, 
each is completely independent, and no restraints are imposed 
on him. If Breakness is so loosely organized, then how is there 
any organization to do any of the things that are done: who takes 
care of providing all the necessities, such as food, power, 
shelter, clothing, and running the various programs and schools 
for young "wizards”? From the evidence available, it seems that 
Breakness consists of a few score or so of senior “wizards” who 
each have several buildings of residences occupied by 
themselves and their descendents. And here too, no clue is 
given as to how such a bizarre civilization and society ever came 
about. 

On a lesser level, flaws are also obtrusive. As a result of 
encroaching population on the continent, Allio orders that all 
infants “arriving to parents with more than two children” be 
executed; admittedly, this is a backward world, without 
extensive industry—but the maufacture of condoms, lUDs, dia¬ 
phragms, and such require only standard tools. Before Allio’s 
death, the object that kills him is seen in Beran’s hand; yet how 
Beran got it is never asked: we never learn who gave it to him, 
who was actually responsible for Allio’s death. Such loose ends 
may seem irrelevant, but are annoying. 

Still, the wonders of the book are manyfold. One is Vance’s 
acute handling of Gitan Netska: she is a recruit who comes from 
Pao to Breakness to bear children; she lives with Beran, and they 
become very close—but when she learns she carries Palafox’s 
child, she jumps from a stairs and commits suicide. Years later 
on Pao, Beran seeks out her old home, makes a pilgrimage there, 
and sits and glories in his nostalgic memories of her. Such a 
delicate stroke of artistry is only one of the many fine examples 
of Vance’s skill. 

Overall, it's a stunning, forceful, and well-crafted book. 
Definitely recommended. 

—Lee Smith 


THE EYE OF THE HERON by Ursula K. LeGuin (Harper & Row, 
1983, $11.95) 

This short novel, which first appeared in a 1978 anthology titled 
Millennial Women, takes place on the planet Victoria, which has 
been colonized by two distinct groups of humans from planet Earth. 
One group is comprised of criminals, sent to Victoria as banishment 
and fitting punishment for their sins. The other group is comprised 
of a band of non-violent individuals, heirs of a peace movement 
begun generations earlier on Earth. Both groups are outcasts, but 
for entirely different reasons. The protagonist is a woman named 
Luz who abandons the security of one group to join the other group. 
A confrontation between groups soon follows, ideologies clash and 
many people lose their lives. The people who live are changed as 
well. Luz becomes a respected leader in her new group and leads 
her people to a new land and lifestyle. 

Fable and fantasy often mix in Le Guin’s fiction. Her work repre¬ 
sents a unique intermixture of styles and genres, an intermixture 
which makes Le Guin one of the more cosmopolitan writers in the 
field of science fiction and fantasy today. This particular novel is not 
really about good and evil, but rather about violence and non¬ 


violence. It is an easily read novel which provokes serious thought 
and should have wide appeal. 


-David Pettus 



WHAT ROUGH BEAST? by Terence M. Green 


(continued from page 22) 

This author was one of those cursed with an absurd time-slot 
(and a controversial reputation). He read at 6:00 p.m. -while the 
rest of the Conference dined. There were only 5 of us as an au¬ 
dience. 

After the author’s Reading, I talked with this academic (a classy 
lady) as we sauntered toward the restaurant/bar area. It was by then 
close to 7 o’clock. She had 20 minutes or so to kill before a dinner 
engagement. (I had plenty of time to kill, and no dinner engage¬ 
ment). I asked her if she'd like to join me for a drink. 

I discovered, while sharing pleasant conversation, that beyond 
the author's name, she knew nothing of the individual to whom she 
had just listened. Until arriving in Florida, even Harlan Ellison was 
an unknown name. (I still don’t belive she knows what exactly he 
does for a living, especially after listening to him.) 

Her innocence of the traditional genre writers was genuine and 
beguiling. Yet she seemed eager to learn. Extracting a pen, she had 
me give her the names of book titles that I thought worth looking for, 
by the authors adorning the Program cover (Ellison, Delaney, Pohl, 
Aldiss, Wolfe, Gunn, etc.). She was enchanting. Obligingly, I sug¬ 
gested some titles. She got them all down. 

Had I noticed, she asked, how many papers some individual 
were doing there? I commented that I had noticed it. Would this in¬ 
crease their chances of publication, I asked. She looked at me as if I 
had asked a silly question. I insisted on picking up the tab for my 
scotch and her straight ginger ale. 

After she left, I consulted my Program to find out what her in¬ 
terest was in this field of the Fantastic, given the fact that she was a 
tabula rasa about its writers. Her paper had something to do with an 
obscure French novel. I discovered that my knowledge of Romance 
Languages was as abysmal as hers of Fantastic Literature. 

What is the lesson of it all? 

There is no lesson, save the reaffirmation of that aspect of 
human nature that leads us to further our self-interests, and to align 
ourselves with self-interest groups. The writers are interested in 
other writers, academics in other academics. Both share the in¬ 
tense desire to be published. But only insomuch as a writer might be 
of use to an academic, or vice versa, do their paths seem to cross. 
Genuine interest on the part of one group for another could not be 
discerned on a large scale. 

The academics, with the exception of a small core-and there 
is this small core —do not read genre SF or F still. This was quite 
evident. For most of the academics, the Conference provided yet 
another forum to further their careers, to be published, to acquire 
some exposure. The writers are doing the same thing, you may say. 

But the writers are what the academics should be concerned 
with as well. (And so should the enterprising editors, keeping fully 
informed). The writers, in turn, should be concerned with their 
writing—and they were. What the writers write about is the Fan¬ 
tastic. They need go no further than the labyrinths of their skulls for 
its terrain. What the academics write about is the Writers. One had 
the impression, though, that many of the academics preferred their 
writers to have had the decency to have died, like Hawthorne and 
Catullus, so that they could at least begin the respectable 
pilgrimage through their Letters. But live writers! Egad. Upstarts. . 

This is being written well before the 1982 World Science Fiction 
Convention in Chicago, and the 1983 World Science Fiction Con¬ 
vention in Baltimore. Both of those conventions featured multi-day 
academic program “tracks." I did not attend these tracks at either 
convention, and must leave it to other readers of this magazine to 
judge whether my observations and experiences at the 1982 Con¬ 
ference on the FANTASTIC in the Arts have been repeated for 
others. 

But while boarding my plane in March of 1982 to head for more 
Northern climates, and looking towards the three-day gathering be¬ 
ing planned for Chicago's Worldcon, I found myself thinking: and 
what rough beast, its hour come round at last, slouches towards 
Chicago to be born ? 
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I The Second Annual I 
THRUST AWARDS 
I 1982 RESULTS 

....Mil.I.Illlllllllllllllllllllllll.Hi 


The results of the Second Annual Thrust Awards have 
beer, tallied, covering the science fiction and fantasy of 
year 1962. The Thrust Awards were created to judge the n 
disappointing SF&F books, magazines and movies each year. 

This year's Thrust Awards are based on 12 ballots, 
slightly eclipsing last year's 11 ballots received. It wa 
not exactly ar. overwhelming response, but I would like tc 
thank the 12 Thrust subscribers who did vote. 

Enclosed separately in this issue is the ballot to 
Third Annual Thrust Awards, covering 1983. Ballots are e 

are eligible to vote and receive k’free back issue for tt 
trouble. I hope that providing a ballot separately will 


1) MOST DISAPPOINTING NOVEL (29 Nominated) 

#1 Battlefield Earth by L. Ron Hubbard 26 pts. 

#2 The One Tree by Stephen Donaldson 15 pts. 

Foundation's Edge by Isaac Asimov 15 pts. 

#9 2010: Odyssey Two by Arthur C. Clarke 14 pts. 

#5 The White Plague by Frank Herbert 10 pts. 

Kindkiller by Spider Robinson 10 pts. 

#7 Spaceways Series by John Cleve (#l-#7) 9 pts. 

#8 Life, The Universe and Everything by Douglas Adams 8 pts. 
Friday by Robert Heinlein 8 pts. 

The Golden Tore by Julian May 8 pts. 

#11 Voyage From Yesterday by James Hogan 5 pts. 

Hawkmistress by Marion Zimmer Bradley 5 pts . 

#13 The Elfstones of Shannara by Terry Brooks 4 pts. 

Dream Dancer by Janet Morris 4 pts. 

Shadowland by Peter Straub 4 pts. 

The Deceivers by Alfred Bester 4 pts. 

Others nominated : 3 points: Operation Misfot by E. Hoffman 
Price, No Enemy But Time by Michael Bishop; 2 points: Kesrick 
by Lir. Carter, The Pride of Chanur by C.J. Cherryh, The Elfin 
Ship by James P. Blaycock, Claw of the Conciliator by Gene 
Wolf; 1 point: The Prometheus by Ray Nelson, Byzantium 
Endures by Michael Moorcock. 

Comments : Battlefield Earth was the clear winner, 
probably due to the extensive hype. The next three are best¬ 
seller series novels by big names, Donaldson, Asimov and 
Clarke. Heinlein, last year's winner, fell to eighth, in 
fact getting only two votes. Two votes were received for the 
Spaceways series, Playboy Books' frequently-appearing series 
of risque sf adventures. Only 24 novels were nominated this 
year, compared to 30 last time. 

2) MOST DISAPPOINTING COLLECTION (9 Nominated) 

#1 Stalking The Nightmare ty Harlan Ellison 20 pts. 

#2 Year's Best Fantasy #8, edited by Art Saha 19 pts. 

#3 Perpetual Light, edited by Alan Ryan 18 pts. 

#4 The Man Who Had No Idea by Thomas Disch 15 pts. 

#5 Different Seasons by Stephen King 5 pts. 

Dark Companions by Ramsey Campbell 5 pts. 

#7 Death, edited by Stuart David Schiff 4 pts. 

Majlpoor Chronicles by Robert Silverberg 4 pts. 

#9 The Robot Who Looked Like Me by Robert Scheckley 2 pts. 

Nominated but Ineligible : What If Volume 3 by Richard Lqppoff 
for not appearing. 


Comments : The Ellison collection barely edged out two 
anthologies edited by new anthologists. The Ellison vote may 
have been influenced by the high cost of the collection from 
Phantasia Press. (Those of us who bought the Book Club 
version may not have been as disappointed.) Both the Saha and 
Ryan anthologies included some top-quality stories—those 
disappointed must felt the other stories didn't measure up, 
The only other collection getting multiple votes was Tom 
Disch's collection of his more recent stories—some readers 
must have found their tastes don't include Disch. The Schiff 
anthology may have gotten a vote just because of its downbeat 
title... 


3) MOST DISAPPOINTING MAGAZINE (9 Nominated) 

#1 Isaac Asimov's Science Fiction Magazine 

#2 The Twilight Zone 

#3 Analog Science Fiction/Science Fact 

Amazing Stories 
#6 Fantasy Book 
#7 Rigel 
#8 Space * Time 

#9 The Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction 


28 pts. 
22 pts. 
15 pts. 
13 pts. 


Nominated but Ineligible : Thrust—Science Fiction in Review 
(no fiction! ). 

Comments ; Asimov's, last year's winner, wins again— 
there must be a lot of disappointmented IASFM readers. In¬ 
explicably, The Twilight Zone moved into second place, up 
from 8th place last year. 


4) WORST DRAMATIC PRESENTATION (21 Nominated) 
#1 Crespshow 

#2 The Sword and the Sorcerer 
#3 Blade Runner 
#4 Galaxy of Terror 
Megaforce 

#6 Humanoids From the Deep 
Conan the Barbarian 
Poltergeist 

#9 Tarzan the Ape Han 
Tron 

Warloaids of the 21st Century 
#12 ET —The Extra-Terrestrial 

Star Trek II —The Wrath of Khan 
Forbidden World 
Time Bandits 
#16 Eating Raoul 


16 pts. 
13 Pts. 

11 pts. 
10 pts. 
10 pts. 
8 pts. 

e pts. 



4 pts. 
4 pts. 


Others nominated : 3 points: Looker, The Sorceresses; 2 points: 
Time Rider, Great White. 

Comments : A lot of movies apparently appeared in 1982, 
some of which I never heard. Creepshow was considered the 
worst movie, followed by three "B" movies, and the Hugo 
winner itself in third place. (I can't help thinking that 
some voters were thinking "most disappointing" here—how 
could Blade Runner be considered worse than a dozen schlocky 
"B" movies?) The rest of the list seems to be an even mixture 
of big-budget productions (Conan, Poltergeist, Tarzan, Tron, 
ET, Star Trek) and a surprising number of the usual cash-ln- 
on-the-sci-fi-craze flops. This year they are all movies, 
however—no TV presentations. 
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Counter-Thrusts: 



LETTERS 


John J. Pierce How the years pass! I picked up the 

Central Avenue latest Thrust for the Gene Wolfe in- 

Westfield, NJ 07090 terview, and find myself enshrined as 
one of the minor figures in the War 
of the New Wave as told by Gardner Do2ois. Well, why dwell 
on history? History, as we all know, isn't what happens, 
tut what later hostorians say happened. And in any case, 

became bored with it. Even 2 became bored with it when, by 
1971, it was obvious that the most Interesting things happen¬ 
ing in sf had nothing to do with either the "New Wave" or 
the "Old Wave" as defined in the 1960’s. By now, the Nivens 
and the Dischs alike have carved out comfortable niches for 
themselves, and everyone agrees on the genius of Wolfe. 
(There's no surer sign of how times have changed than to 
read the endorsements for the Book of the New Sun .) Was it 
all necessary (the "war, I mean)? I don't know. I don't 
think either the Campbell or Gold revolutions occasioned 
quite such polemics, and I suspect that people like Zelazny 
and LeGuin and Tiptree and Wolfe would have come along re¬ 
gardless of New Worlds and Dangerous Visions , and sometimes 
their work has suffered in efforts at "relevance". On the 
other hand, maybe all the bad New Wave writing, the polemics 
about sex and drugs and experimentalism and nihilism get 
readers past the shock stage so they could recognize what 
real writers could do with sex, drugs, new styles, etc. (I 
find it rather amusing, incidentally, that the current edit¬ 
or of Interzone has an editorial debunking the "mythology" 
of New Worlds .) And science fiction today is, I'm convinced, 
better at all levels (save for short fiction) than evert 
compare a C.J. Cherryh, for example, to a typical Ace reg¬ 
ular of the 1950's.//Maybe one of the New Wave historians 
can solve a minor mystery for me: I once came across (second¬ 
hand) an eptthet ("Corpses wired for sound") against critics 
of the New Wave that I particularly appreciated, although it 
doesn't seem to have gained much currency. Does anyone know 


Richard S. McEnroe My very first lit'rary award, 

265 Westervelt Avenue gaddamn. Only three years in the 

Staten Island, NK 10301 business, and I'm beating out 

people like Heinleir., Knight, 
Tolkien, Zelazny and LeGuin. Actually, I haven't been so 
reassured about the merits of Proteus (due to its winning a 
Thrust Award) since Darrell Schweitzer panned it in SF 
Review . The rave reviews in Analog and the LA Times , major 
bookstores ordering and stocking it two years after its 
release, and other occurrences, all had me worried that I 
had failed in my devious attempt to slip a trite, pseudo- 
literary heap of pretension and cynicism over or. a discern¬ 
ing SF public. For a while, I was afraid I had accidentally 
published a real and worthy book.// I am on the other hard 
sincerely embarassed by Thrust not receiving a review copy, 

(Judging from your poll results, I must have sent out a few, 

reviewers, who, upon receipt of such an unprovoked assuit on 
his intellect, foreswore reviewing forever in favor of more 
ethically rewarding work—say mineshaft supervisor in South 
Africa, or Soviet emigration applications reviewer. In any 
case, here is a belated copy, which I trust you will find 
not so disappointing, since it has a binding, page numbers, 
and everything, even pictures. I will also make certain that 
you get a copy of my new novel from Bantam, entitled either 
The Shattered Stars or Shattered Worlds , depending or. what 

understand. I hope it will assure you that I have every in¬ 
tention of being every bit as disappointing for the next 
several years to come. 

/l’m glad you appreciated winning the first Thrust Award for 
most disappointing collection—I had so feared that authors 
and editors would be insulted and hurt by the awards. Mr. 
McEnroe's anthology, incidentally, has stories in it by 
Thrust columnists Sheffield and Effinger. Out of morbid 

earned the wrath of those eleven voters^ 


M4X 1B4 Canada 


I'm a little bemused by 
Awards poll. Disappoint 
high expectations. 


the 


believe t 


hard to 
still dis 
Heinlein. As for 
ributors to that 
:ad it al all, let 


Proteus . I was in fact one of 
volume, and am surprised that 

copies sold, according to the only royalty statement 
seen. Incidentally, you can't blame Richard McEnrot 
it was Jim Baen who bought the stories. 


Jessica Amanda Salmonson What a slap in the face to end up 

P.C. Box 20610 as a runner up, along with Sil- 

Seattle, WA 98102 verberg, for worst novel, instead 

of high on the list with Dick and 
Wolfe. But I guess I'll survive the disappointment. The 
T rust Awards are interesting, although perhaps a few 
degrees more pointless than the Hugos or Nebulas—all the 
weaknesses of the major awards seem slightly exaggerated 
when picking the "worst" instead of "best". Except that 
it's amusing, and that is a rather positive point, for sure. 

I think Asimov’s was least liked because more people read it 
during that period and had fewer political reasons to like 
it. Scithers and Schweitzer, as personalities, are not real 
exciting, and maybe now the vote will transfer to Amazing . 
Maybe the sales figures will too, and Amazing will finally 
become successful. Ed Ferman, on the other hand, is a mys¬ 
terious personality, and his magazine is judged on merit, 
while others are judged, in part, on personality of editors. 
// The overwhelmingly disliked Proteus was not distributed 
widely and it's editor was rather unknown at the time. If 
people still managed to notice how bad it was, there must 
have been a reason. Don't blame McEnroe, though, for he 
was apparently a victim of circumstances. Proteus was made 
up of manuscripts accepted by Jim Baen for Destinies , and 
I understand that Jim later decided that they weren't the 
style and quality he was looking for, and when he left Ace 
to help create Tor Books, the manuscripts were left at Ace. 
McEnroe's job was to put these left-over manuscripts into 
a book called Proteus which was marketed weirdly ("new 
stories by people you never heard of and will wish you never 
aid!") and only had one and a half good stories in it anyway. 
But had McEnroe been allowed to create his own anthology 
under his own discretionary powers, who knows what might 
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THRUST BACK ISSUES 


Issue #8 (Spring 1977). Interview with Ted White; Ted White on sf 
art; Doug Fratz on sf comics; Dave Bischoff on the sense of wonder; 
a comic strip by Matt Howarth; Chris Lampton on the sf ghetto; book 
reviews. 

Issue #9 (Fall 1978). Interview with Norman Spinrad; “Why I am Not 
Announcing That I am Leaving Science Fiction” by Norman 
Spinrad; Ted White on Heavy Metal; Chris Lampton on breaking out 
of the sf ghetto; a comic strip by Steve Stiles; “Harlan, Come Home” 
by Charles Sheffield; “The Great Star Wars Debate" with Darrell 
Schweitzer, Ted White and Doug Fratz; a comic strip by Dan Stef- 
fan; David Bischoff on the relationship between sf and fandom; 
book reviews. 

Issue #10 (Spring 1978). "On The Future" by Isaac Asimov; inter¬ 
views with literary agents Kirby McCauley and Henry Morrison; “The 
Easiest Way to Become a Great SF Writer" by Charles Sheffield; a 
comic strip by Derek Carter; Ted White on artistic creativity; Dave 
Bischoff on why he writes sf; Lou Stathis on being a reader for Dell 
Books; "Ten Stories Every Writer Must Write” by Steve Miller; book 
reviews. 

Issue #11 (Fall 1978). Interviews with Theodore Sturgeon, Joe 
Haldeman and C.J. Cherryh; Ted White on sf music; Charles Shef¬ 
field on the science in sf; Dave Bischoff on the need for outside 
literary influences on sf; John Shirley on winning sf awards; Lou 
Stathis on writing workshops; book reviews. 

Issue #12 (Summer 1979). Interviews with Fred Saberhagen and 
Octavia Butler; Ted White on animated fantasy movies; Charles 
Sheffield on the nature of the sf ghetto; David Bischoff on the New 
York City sf scene; Michael Bishop on the Gnomes book; John 
Shirley on paperback cover art; “The Making of Amazons" by 
Jessica Amanda Salmonson; Chris Lampton on the increased pop¬ 
ularity of sf; Dan Steffan on sf&f art books; book reviews. 

Issue #13 (Fall 1979). Interviews with David Gerrold and Alexei 
Panshin; Marion Zimmer Bradley on rape in sf; Ted White on sf 
writing; a satirical look at sf criticism by Michael Bishop; Charles 
Sheffield on the virtues of amateurism, and professionalism; John 
Shirley on sf conventions; Dan Steffan on sf art; David Nalle on sf&f 
games; Steve Brown on the Campbell Awards; book reviews. 

Issue #14 (Winter 1980). Interview with J.G. Ballard; Barry 
Malzberg on his retirement from sf writing; Ted White on being 
editor of Heavy Metal; Michael Bishop on the humor of book blurbs; 
Charles Sheffield on the principles of sf writing; Dave Bischoff on 
the trama and catharsis of selling one’s old sf books; John Shirley 
with an alternative sf convention; book reviews. 

Issue #15 (Summer 1980). “SF Retrospective: 1979” by Gardner 
Dozois; interview with artist Frank Kelly Freas, Michael Bishop on 
the writings of Dozois, Elgin, Utley and Watson; George Alec 
Effinger on sf writing, Charles Sheffield on science fiction criticism 
and reviewing; Dan Steffan on the sf art of Wrightson, Kaluta, Smith 


and Jones; Ted White on the current state of sf prozines; David 
Nalle on sf&f games; book reviews. 

Issue #16 (Fall 1980). Interview with Joan D. Vinge; Michael Bishop 
on the writing of Gene Wolfe; Ted White on the negative influences 
of Lovecraft on modern fantasy; Dave Bischoff on Dr. Who; John 
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